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OUTGROWN BELIEFS 


GQ on a soul is something about which we must be 


conscious, but not self-conscious. Carrying a Bible on 

the street to let people know one is growing a sou! is an 
evidence that the soul is not growing. And yet one should know 
in his own secret consciousness that his soul is growing. He knows 
this because in his self-analysis he sees what he has outgrown. He 
has outgrown fear as the motivating force of his right conduct, and 
learned the joy of love. He has outgrown bigotry in his attitude 


» toward those who differ from his views, and has substituted charity 


and sympathy. He has outgrown pessimism and fatalism and be- 
come optimistic about the victory of God in winning the world to 
His righteousness. He has outgrown his childish ideas of God which 
made him think of Him as a Magic-God, or a Monarch-God, and 
he has learned to fellowship with Him as the Father-God, whose 
love moves Him in all His providences. He has outgrown his selfish- 
ness about his own salvation and lives forgetful of self-interests and 
mindful of others. He has outgrown fear of death and become 
grateful for it as a stepping-stone to the higher sphere of life. One 
may be conscious of these evidences as a child is conscious when he 
has outgrown his girments and steps out with his new suit of clothes 
that fit him. 
W. Stuart Cramer, First Reformed Church, Lancaster,’ Pa. 
From Best Sermons Book Four. 
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its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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John van Schaick, Jr. 
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Dorothy Hall. 
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Barold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 
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Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glaa 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
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If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
lic library or person anxious to have the Leader 
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ing missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate 
our faith, 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist fcr the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
own Rook Room the benefit of your patronage. All 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


Is a missionary agency of the Universalist Church 

All its resources are at the service of our Church 
and its faith. 

Its opportunities for service are far greater than 
its resources, 

It needs additional funds for missionary pub- 
lications. 

It needs endowed subscriptions for college and 
public libraries. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be See 


Editorial 


TWO PICTURES 


N an old post-card which happened to be pre- 

served we have a picture of Gaysville, Vermont, 

taken before the flood. Along both sides of a 

little river the hamlet stretches, trees and buildings 

mirrored in the peaceful waters, the church spires 

pointing confidently upward, all set against the back- 
ground of the everlasting hills. 

The other picture, taken from almost exactly 
the same point, on larger scale so that it extends across 
two full pages of Zion’s Herald, shows in detail the 
awful devastation of to-day. With the exception of 
a few buildings high up on the hillside on either side, 
the entire village has disappeared. Not only have 
the buildings gone—the place for a village has gone. 
There could be no rebuilding of Gaysville as it was. 
Lawns, gardens, railroad tracks, all the trees, soil, 


subsoil, have been washed away. Where the village 


stood there is a wild river gorge cut down to bedrock, 
many layers of strata exposed in the cut, and choked 
here and there with all manner of debris. The ever- 
lasting hills are there unmoved. The puny works of 
man have disappeared. 

In these days of testing, the men and women and 
even little children of the village have exhibited the 
traditional firmness, resolution, steadfastness, of 
their native state. They have been shaken but they 
have not been subdued. They have picked themselves 
up and started over. 

Everywhere in the devastated areas it is the 
same story. Unsuspected resources of skill and energy 
have been discovered. Quiet, modest men plodding 
on at the daily grind, confronted with unexpected 
emergencies have done things they never did before 
or knew that they could do. 

In a Bethel paper, we are told that the temporary 
bridge across a branch of the river, absolutely essential 


_ to unite two separated areas of the village, was built 


by “three carpenters, a veterinarian, an undertaker, 


_ aminister, a blacksmith, an electrician, a stone cutter, 


Rae pess+ 


a dry goods clerk, a truck driver, a tanner, a fish 
dealer, a drug clerk, a farmer, a mill man and a civil 
_ engineer.” The material used was timbers brought 
_ down in the flood from the wreck of an old covered 
_ bridge two miles above. They made even the wrath 


of the river to serve them, and began again. The 
superficial distinctions of a specialized age fell off, 
and again we had the old pioneer grappling with the 
wilderness and subduing it. 


The two pictures should be preserved. They 
are historic. ‘‘As it was,’ we say, and, “‘as it is to- 
day.” That is not the whole story, however. As we 


read the accounts of what has happened, we realize 
that ‘‘as it was’ so will it be again—and perhaps 
better than it ever has been. For fate can not down 
the people of Vermont. Long stretches of peaceful 
water again will give back the reflection of orchard 
and pasture, of schools, stores and churches, and the 
homes of a prosperous people. The peaceful, idyllic 
days will come again, not by a miracle but by the toil 
and sacrifice of men. 

The Red Cross has helped, private individuals 
and agencies have done nobly—Zzon’s Herald alone 
has raised fourteen thousand dollars for Methodist 
churches—the Government is to step in on the great 
work of reconstruction, all of us are trying to con- 
tribute at least our understanding and sympathy, but 
it is the kind of people they raise there that makes us 
sure that the best days of these Vermont communities 
are in the future and not in the past. 

* 


THE ZION’S HERALD DINNER 


GAIN the editors of the religious papers pub- 
lished in Boston became indebted to Zion’s 
Herald and to Dr. Hartman, the editor, for 

the privilege of attending the annual meeting and 
dinner of the Wesleyan Association—the corpora- 
tion which owns Zion’s Herald. 

The dinner took place in a beautiful banquet hall 
at the Hotel Vendome, the tables were filled with an 
impressive number of the leading professional and 
business men of New England, the food was delicious, 
but the significant thing about the dinner was the 
address by Dr. Donald J. Cowling, president of Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn. We hope to publish 
the substance of this notable address later. It appears 
practically in full in the issue of Zion’s Herald for 
Dec. 21. It was on the three great teachings of Jesus 
—his doctrine of God, his estimate of the place and 
worth of man, and his teaching that “service is the 
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essence of right social relationships and unselfishness 
the secret of every true life.” 

Charles H. J. Kimball, president of the Wesleyan 
Association, presided and was re-elected. Dr. L. O. 
Hartman, it was announced, had been elected presi- 
dent of the Church Press Club. The attitude of the 
Association toward its editor, Dr. Hartman, the sup- 
port accorded, the freedom given, the respect and 
love poured out upon him, delighted his colleagues. 
The editor of the Christian Leader had the high honor 
of voicing the congratulations of the other editors 
upon the kind of fearless, able paper the Association 
is producing and the kind of editor they have. 


* * 


THE FIRST INDUSTRIAL SEMINAR 


NDER the auspices of the Department of Social 
Relations of the Congregational Churches of 
the United States, the First Industrial Seminar 

-has been held in New York City. The Broadway 
Tabernacle furnished a meeting place, and the pastor, 
the Rey. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., was present and 
made a notable contribution. 

Both sides, or, rather, all sides, in industrial 
controversies were well represented—manufacturers, 
laborers, and the general public vitally interested in 
industry because of dependence upon its products. 

From seventy to one hundred people were in 
attendance, and the registration was over a hundred. 
Congregational clergymen, headed by Dean Brown of 
Yale, were the most numerous, but representatives 
of other Protestant churches, Jewish rabbis, and men 
outside all churches, took part. 

Dr. Hubert C. Herring, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations of the Congregational 
Churches, organized the Seminar and arranged the 
program. What he had in mind was the bringing of 
men of many different minds together to talk things 
over in a friendly spirit, learn at first hand what their 
opponents believed and fit themselves to criticize 
and oppose if need be on the basis of facts and not of 
hearsay. 

On the opening day L. R. Eastman, president of 
the Merchants Association, New York, and Noel 
Sargent, manager of the Industrial Relations De- 
partment of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, spoke in the forenoon, with P. R. Ziegler of 
the Wright Ziegler Company presiding, and Sidney 
Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, spoke in the afternoon. After 
each address there was an interesting and stimulating 
question period, frank, searching, but friendly—a 
revelation of the possibilities of the question and 
answer method of getting at the heart of a subject. 

The first day, the only one in which we could 
participate, closed with a fifty-mile trip by motor 
bus to Katonah, N. Y., and a visit to Brookwood 
College, the institution which trades unions have 
developed for the training of more effective workers 
in the labor movement. 

Other questions discussed during the week were 
“Constructive Experiments in Industrial Democracy,’’ 
“Social Factors,” and “The Relation of the Church.” 
The Seminar did not hesitate to visit the headquarters 
of the Communists, the Socialists, the Industrial 


Workers of the World, and to listen to spokesmen for 
the different groups, and they took tea with Mr. 
Zero at the Tub. 

We endorse fully this method of doing things. 
We need to let in the light. As Victor Hugo said, 
“Not a single bat can resist the dawn.” If it is pos- 
sible for a communist or an atheist or for anybody else 
to convince us, we want to be convinced. And if we 
have to oppose anybody, the better we know him the 
better we can oppose him. 

Our minds, as Mr. Eastman told the conference, 
“are divided into the family state, the business state, 
the political state and the religious state, and there 
does not seem to be much interstate commerce be- 
tween them. If the minister maintains an isolated 
state of mind, can he blame the business men if he 
does the same?” The question he put to the Semi- 
nar is, ‘“Has the church a solvent to break down the 
barriers and bring into existence a universal rather 
than an isolated state of mind?” 

If there be those who again raise the old ery that 
the church had better mind its own business, we 
must again remind them that there is nothing more 
emphatically the business of the church than to de- 
stroy prejudice, create understanding, and promote 
justice, peace and good-will. 

This first Seminar of the Congregationalists will 
have a good influence and pave the way for other 


Seminars like it. 
* * 


INGE AND FOSDICK BACK BIRTH CONTROL 


EAN INGE in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
and Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, in the Park 


Avenue Baptist Church, New York, have come 


out strongly for birth control. For years those who 
have tried to make people realize the importance of 
this question have found it difficult to induce re- 


spectable churches to give them a hearing, and rep- _ 


utable journals to publish what they have said. 
Sentiment is changing rapidly. Now leaders like 
Fosdick and Inge face the facts frankly and fairly, 
and report what they find. 

“The facts are clear,’ Dr. Fosdick said, ‘‘that 
we should take the shackles off the physicians and 
let them tell the nation that there is no hope for the 
solution of the population problem except in the 
scientific control of the birth rate. You can not trust 
God to bring everything off all right if you let the 
earth’s population double every sixty years. If we 
do sow that we will reap starvation, unemployment 
and physical and moral decay.” 

The Universalist General Convention at its ses- 
sion in Hartford adopted .the following resolution 
dealing with this matter: 


Whereas, ore of the most important functiors of 
the church is to aid in the establishment of the home 
as a morogamic institution, and 

Whereas, under the conditions of industrial civili- 
zation thehome is being increasingly threatened both by 
divorce due to marital incompatibility, and to the 
growing demands of woman for the right to a self-de- 
termined life, and 

Whereas, the control of conception is an important 
factor both in marital harmony and in woman’s control 
of her own destiny: 
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Therefore, be it resolved, That in the interests both 
of the home as a basic social institution, and of the 
sanctity of individual personality in marriage, this 
Convention hereby instructs its Board of Trustees to 
appoint a committee of not less than seven men and 
women who shall in co-operation with similar com- 
mittees from other churches investigate the bearing of 

' the practise of birth control upon the institution of 
marriage and the welfare of the race, and to make a 
report for the guidance of this Convention at its rext 


session. 
* Ox 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AT FRANKLIN SQUARE 
HOUSE 

UMBER ONE, volume eight, of Grrls, the paper 

issued by the Franklin Square House, Boston, 

is the twenty-fifth anniversary number. It 

contains the story of the twenty-fifth celebration held 

at the Franklin Square House on Nov. 1, a letter 

from the Governor, a poem by Nixon Waterman, a 

greeting from Mrs. Perin, a tribute from Dr. C. 

Ellwood Nash, and the address of Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall. 

It is not generally known that until the building 
of the Statler Hotel the Franklin Square House was 
the largest hotel in Boston—a hotel, but also a beau- 
tiful, completely equipped boarding home for work- 
ing girls. Mr. J. Porter Russell, president, deserves 
much of the credit for the growth of this noble in- 
stitution. To keen business sagacity he adds intense 
interest in the human problems the institution is 
organized to help solve. 

A fine picture of Dr. Perin, suitable for framing, 

comes with the anniversary number. The motto of 
the institution is a characterization of the life of its 
founder: “Your Title to Honor—Service.”’ 

* * 


MERCHANTS OF GLORY 
ERCHANTS OF GLORY is not like ‘What Price 
Glory,” a play written to expose the brutality 
of war. It takes as its theme trafficking in 
patriotism. It is an expose of the profiteer—not only 
the man who gets rich on government contracts but 
the man who climbs politically by playing cleverly on 
our love and reverence for war heroes. Written by 
two Frenchmen, it expresses the disillusion of thou- 
sands of soldiers after the war and satirizes post war 
politics. 

We are at a loss to understand the bitterness with 
which some of our dramatic critics received it. H.T.P. 
in the Boston Evening Transcript says: “Merchants of 
Glory, it is safe to say, will not be played beyond the 
current week; it will never return to a Bostonian 
stage; those that would savor a phase of post-war 
drama, as European stages know it, may make the 
most of the opportunity.” It was “briefly and re- 
sentedly acted in Paris during the season of 1924-25.” 

In the following autumn it was “‘played at the Guild 
Theater, New York, to scornful reviewers and in- 
different audiences.” 

“Bostonian stage’ and “resentedly acted’’ do 
not inspire confidence in the literary ability of our 
critic, but we have a natural sympathy for the speed 
under which he does his work. What interests us is 
his calm dismissal of a play which skilfully sets before 


us a cross section of French life and deals with uni- 
versal situations. 

We may not have disillusionment as they do in 
EKurope—our soldiers and sailors served months while 
others served years—but most assuredly we have our 
merchants of glory. 

Not by any means does it follow that all the men 
who have gone to Congress or the Cabinet because of 
war records or the influence of patriotic organizations 
are unworthy traffickers. Many of them are fine 
fellows. But the traffic exists. It is one of the most 
dangerous things in American public life—dangerous 
because it is hard to combat. There is no weapon 
more easily forged or more quickly seized than the 
charge “unpatriotic,” and there is none used more 
frequently by the unscrupulous. Tell average Ameri- 
cans that a candidate is lacking in appreciation for our 
beloved dead, and that candidate is done for nine 
times out of ten. 

We may see through vain, ambitious, corrupt 
fathers who strut about with medals of dead sons 
pinned on the breast, but it is not easy to make the 
mass of the people see through them. That is why — 
“Merchants of Glory” renders such a service. A 
hundred addresses on the subject can not exert the 
influence of one good rendition of the play. . 

Can it be an instinct, even if only half con- 
scious, that somehow the rule of the God of things as 
they are, the domination of the ultra-conservative 
party, the glory of the army, are endangered by the 
play, which accounts for the bias of the critics? If so, 
the courage of those who are willing to have the stage 
represent all phases of life is more than ever to be 
commended. 

The directors of the Repertory Theater are not 
radicals, but they are artists, and true artists, and 
do not shut the door to truth wherever it may be 


found. 
* * 


A NOBLE LAYMAN 

UNIVERSALIST layman who had agreed to 

take a stone column in the National Memorial 

Church at Washington, noticed in the Christian 
Leader of Dec. 24 a footnote to the article by the Rev. 
William Couden in which the editor called attention 
to the fact that Mr. Couden did not put on the list 
of those entitled to memorials in the National Church 
the name of his father, Dr. Henry Noble Couden, 
but that “in some way or other a memorial ought to be 
provided for him.” 

Immediately upon reading this article he wrote 
us as follows: “Following your suggestion in the 
Christian Leader of Dec. 24 Mrs. and I would 
like to have the stone column we provided for in the 
Washington Memorial Church stand as a memorial 
to Henry Noble Couden, D. D., provided of course 
no one has preceded us with such request. Kindly 
omit using our names in this connection except to 
such authorities as may be necessary.” Instead of 
having a memorial to himself, or his family, he prefers 
to have a memorial to one of our leaders. 

The letter, the act and the spirit of modesty back 
of the act, made us happy, and sent us into the New 
Year with deeper faith in our fellow men. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
XL. Christmas at the Old Home 


Johannes 


‘HE bare facts on which this article is based 
= are simple and have been set down in these 
columns many times. An unsympathetic 
[ 4} critic might express wonder that I should 
try to tell the story again. It involves a journey by 
rail with my wife from the city where I work to the 
village where I was born and where I ‘ived until I 
went to college,* four days in the big square frame 
house where my father and mother spent all their 
married life, a Christmas service at the Methodist 
church, a Christmas dinner in the old home with the 
youngest of the family as host, the coming and going 
of other brothers and their families, calls on old 
friends, tramps in the snow, romps with a new genera- 
tion of children, quiet hours before the blazing fire- 
place, and the whistle of the 9.35 p. m. train on Mon- 
day night to ring the curtain down again. 

Inasmuch as the Boston, New York, and Wash- 
ington papers report more people going out of the 
railway terminals than ever before in the history of 
various railroads, the story I have to tell I assume is 
not unique. By the very fact, however, that it em- 
bodies a common experience, it may render service 
as a kind of journal for people too hurried at Christ- 
mas time to write one for themselves. 

It was on Thursday night that we stepped sud- 
denly from work to play, from home to a sleeper, 
from the usual routine to the Christmas trip. A tall 
Christmas tree was blazing with lights in the lobby 
of the apartment hotel as we went out. An even 
more glorious tree shining with every color of the 
rainbow stood out in front with little trees around it. 
On the nine minute run to the South Station we could 
see other Christmas trees from the train window— 
out of doors and indoors. From a hundred windows 
at least the Christmas candles shone out. 

The Pullman had been backed in, the berths were 
ready, and we soon settled down. The Madame called 
up softly to the upper berth that she was wide awake 
and had nothing to read. I dropped down a few 
religious weeklies, hoping to put her quickly to sleep. 
Apparently they did the business, for she had the 
best night that she ever spent on a sleeper. She 
said that Mark Shriver’s article in the Commonweal in- 
terested her: ‘“‘That Christmas May Be Christian’ —a 
noble appeal albeit a bit irritating in its assumption 
that a thing had to be Catholic to be Christian at all. 

I never yet have succeeded in reconciling the 
Madame to the way they have at Albany of moving 
the sleepers that stay there up the tracks a quarter 
of a mile. 
dozen locomotives near by when she climbs down in 
the early morning, headlights glaring at her, trains 
passing and repassing, switchmen and yardmen the 
only human beings around. It is over tracks, along 
tracks and over more tracks to the extreme end of a 

tation platform. 


*Cobleskill, Schoharie County, New York. 


To her it is disconcerting to find half a’ 


“Everything is lovely, lady,’’ said a trainman, 
hardly discernible in the dim light, as a mighty mogul 
went by. It was more lovely for the Madame when 
we got into the Albany station, whose light and 
warmth and fragrant coffee I seem to have effectively 
advertised some years ago. A dozen people have told 
me that the best thing I ever recorded in a Cruising 
article was the smell of coffee in Albany coming out 
into the darkness of a winter morning. 

A young man in the lavatory of the Pullman 
who was soaking his head in a basin addressed me « 
as Jack when I entered, but apologized, explaining - 
that he had been out to a gay party the night before. | 
“Some party,’’ he boasted. ‘‘No college party ever |! 
had anything on this party. But, oh, my head! It | 
feels like the fag end of the day before yesterday.” » 
Amid groans which were rather proud groans he went : 
on to tell what a scene he had made when he reached ~ 
the sleeper—‘‘thought the porter had stolen my fifty | 
dollars,’’ ‘‘had every official here before I got through,” 
“man enough to apologize when I found my money.” ¢ 
As we were having our toast and coffee he and Jack “ 
entered the station restaurant. Jack was too woebe- 
gone to eat anything, but our young friend did very - 
well for that time of day. I heard him telling the > 
waitress, “Some party.’”’ I could just picture him on |= 
the train he was taking up into Vermont, boasting to | 
the conductor, to the brakeman, to the train boy, to 4 
the men in the seats near by—‘‘Some party.” The 
Madame and I agreed that probably he never would 
be summoned from an upstairs bedroom to take the 
oath of office as President of the United States by the 
light of an oil lamp. The poor boy thought it was 
smart. If some good old Vermont father could only ° 
pick him up, turn him over his knee and apply the } 
sole of a slipper to long-neglected stimuli to moral \ 
action he might become President yet. 

We supposed that we were going to have a black | 
Christmas, but we had snow and cold weather. The 
week before a storm had swept across the country to 
the northeastward, which just missed Albany and 
Boston, but gave the greater part of New York State 
several inches of snow. 

West of Albany we soon struck evidences of this 
storm. The golden stubble of the wheat fields, the | 
dead weeds and dry grasses, even the plowed ground, ) 
stuck up above the snow or showed through as we» 
entered the storm belt—wonderfully beautiful. ““Wher-? 
ever there is a dried up stalk of golden-rod or even au) 
spear of grass,” said the Madame, “there is a bit of ice.) 
It may be more dazzling when there is more snow, but: 
to-day everything has a more feathery, ethereal look.’ *. 

We struck more snow as-we went along. The 
sky was overcast, it was a somber landscape, the 
pines and hemlocks seemed more in evidence thar# 
usual, rising above the other trees on many a woodec* 
hill, or guarding the entrance of a farm house. Te 
add to the effect it began to snow—just enough tu: 
show us it could snow—driving along past freigh”| 
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cars on a siding as if it were starting in for a real 
storm. When we started down the long grade to the 
valley of the Schoharie, we could see, far ahead, the 
light breaking through. As we climbed up the valley 
of the Cobleskill it grew brighter and brighter, and 
soon after we reached the village the sun came out, 
to stay out for our entire visit. This is not to say 
that the sun had it all his own way. Not a bit of it. 
Try as he might, not an icicle could he melt even in a 
sunny protected corner. All that day the mercury 
went down, and the next morning it was only 2 above 
zero. Christmas Sunday it was 18 above and Christ- 
mas Monday back to 6 above. Though he could 
not subdue the icy northwest wind, the sun never 
ceased shining. He gave us four days of John Bur- 
roughs’s “‘best winter sunshine.“”’ 

Low down in the heavens as he was, the sun made 
even the somber pines wear a different look. He fell 
on every bit of ice on the sidewalk and on all the snow 
packed down by motor cars, and made them glorious. 
And where there was a lawn or broad snow field 
he did his most dazzling feats. If the northwest wind 
sent particles flying through the air, he caught them 
and used them to fairly sprinkle the landscape with 
diamonds. 

But before we leave the weather, we must pay 
our respects to our old friend the north wind—or the 
northwest wind. Ah, but he was in rare form! We 
discovered it on a tramp over the “‘Little Hill Farm.” 
It seems that a man who had bought the place up 
the other side of our steep woods wanted to know 
where the line ran, so he would not do any cutting 
on our side. In July we promised to come up and 
show him. In December we redeemed part of the 
promise. We “came up,” three brothers of us— 
young John, my nephew, along—and the farmer, who 
joined us at the farmhouse. We had a glorious tramp 
through fairly deep snow, fighting a bitter wind nearly 
all the way, but we did not “show him.”’ We unani- 
mously voted for a surveyor. Yet we had a glorious 
tramp. The lawyer brother from Rochester, who has 
real avoirdupois, could not come for Christmas, but 
he had come down on a night train for the day before 
Christmas. He led off like a rotary snow-plow, making 
it easy for the rest of us. But, said he, as he grabbed 
a bush on the steepest part of the hill, ““This snow-plow 
like every other snow-plow I ever saw, may ‘play out.’ ”’ 
Our human plow did not play out, however. 

It delighted us to see the little Scotch pines and 
firs that we had set out sticking up here and there in 
the snow. 

Approaching the upper woods, we were struck 
by the number of tracks which the wild creatures had 
made. In the summer only the dog, with his marvelous 
scent, realizes how many wild things there are. In 
the winter on soft dry snow every wild creature 
signs his name. Along an old stone wall we followed 
a fox track. Bya rabbit hole, we found chewed seed- 
pods or hips of the brier rose. Mice, rabbits, squir- 
rels, the skunk, partridges, smaller birds, all had 
made their marks. We had an argument over a 
track “almost as big as a bear track,”’ but the younger 
brother knew very well it was made by a squirrel 
jumping in soft snow, and the farmer quickly ended 
the argument by taking us to the fallen beech where 


the squirrel had run along the trunk to the “‘iron- 
wood” where he had “gone up.” 

It was good to get into the woods out of the 
wind, and doubly trying to emerge again into the 
wind on the upper level. Usually I can get up a fine 
glow tramping in the snow, but this day there was 
not much glow about it. The seven-year-old nephew 
made detours like a dog and did double the distance, 
and he was warm—all but his thumbs. 

In the woods we had a better chance to study 
our trees than we have in the summer. Every limb 
and twig stood out distinct against snow and sky. 
We have mainly maple, birch and beech, with a few 
hemlock, basswood, and ironwood trees. I had never 
realized the size and beauty of our black birches. 
“Wonderful trees for lumber,’’ some one remarked. 
“Wonderful trees just to have as trees,” I replied. 
A bad sleet storm followed by a gale did great damage 
in these woods a few years ago, cutting a swath down 
the steep mountain side. The dead wood is still 
solid, and we made an arrangement to have it cut out. 

The peace of the winter woods! Nature may be 
“red in tooth and claw’’—in the bitter cold we could 
realize the struggle for existence—but the bolder 
features of the landscape, much “the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever,’”’ the far views, the pure air, the 
quiet woods, seemed full of peace. , 

“Places they know you,” said Trader Horn, 
“which is what people don’t always do. An old tree 
or a bend of the river’ll hang out a flag for you if you 
find a few doors inclined to be shut.” 

The drive in the Ford sedan (old style) up the 
valley and down the valley over hard-packed snow 
and solid ice was an experience too. Coming back 
just after sunset we had a golden sky in the west 
and some of those extraordinary purple and lavender 
colors in the east which come on rare occasions. Our 
feet were cold—because they were packed in the 
snow that had found its way into our storm rubbers. 
Our hands were cold. We were cold. To get in out 
of it and on the hot air registers, or by the hot kitchen 
stove, or backed up to the fireplace, was solid comfort. 
Delicious warmth stealing all through your members, 
delicious sleep stealing all through your brain, a 
snooze with the cat purring beside you, and a coming to 
with dinner all ready—that cartoonist who takes as 
his theme “grand and glorious feelings’ would not 
have had to travel far for a picture had he been 
through the afternoon with us. 

There is a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church up here who unconsciously reminded us of a 
recent discussion in the Churchman on the preaching 
we like best to hear. The writer of the article decided 
that it is by the preacher we like best to hear, and 
that the preacher we like best to hear is the preacher 
we like best. At any rate, this preacher, by his trans- 
parent honesty and goodness, his humility and self- 
sacrifice, his appreciation of his brother ministers and 
desire to help them in their work, has quite captured 
the community. The Methodists may never elect 
him bishop, but many humble folk will elect him 
brother, friend, pastor. A child in the midst of his 
Christmas sermon made a disturbance, and caught 
the attention of his congregation. All he said was: 
“Friends, do not mind the child. Mind me and I won’t 
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be bothered by the child. I wish I had four of my own 
and they were all here and all erying’’—more preach- 
ing in that sentence than I sometimes hear in a whole 
sermon. He put into feeling what he did not put into 
words: ‘Friends, if God is good enough to give you 
children let gratitude swallow up impatience. Friends, 
if I could bring back the baby we lost, it would be a 
joy to tramp the floor all night.” 

The congregation was not as large as usual. 
Whenever Christmas Sunday falls on Christmas day 
in Protestant churches, attendance falls off. It was 
a good service, an uplifting service, with the old 
hymns, and the fine spirit of devotion. In front sat 
the editor who years ago as school commissioner 
signed my first license to teach. Across the aisle sat 
the woman who boarded me up in the hills when I 
was teaching my first district school. In the back 
row sat a stalwart fellow whose hair is getting thin, 
who went to school to me in my second district school 
two miles out of the village. Across the church were 
middle-aged men, solid men of the town, who went 
to school with me, and older men who were the middle- 
aged.when we were young. 

There are many memories stirred by going to 
church in the old home town. The great majority 
of the people I did not know. Hither they were people 
who had moved in or children who had grown up and 
out of my recollection. And yet most of them knew 
me. If they had not, the friendly reference by the 
minister to my presence, and to the iron-bound con- 
tract he said he had made with me to be in the pulpit 
with him the next time would have introduced me. 

“Christmas at the old home” always means a 
family reunion. This year we dreaded it because of 
the serious illness of the oldest brother in St. Paul, 
Minn. So cheerful and unflinching has this brother 
been about it that it seemed hardly playing the game 
for the rest of us to lose heart. The children who can 
do so always get back to the old home for Christmas. 
The Rochester brother arrived without breakfast, 
so close was the connection he had made in Albany. 
The Washington, D. C., brother arrived by motor, 
late in the afternoon, having had neither breakfast 
nor lunch himself, so keen was he to get his family 
there for Christmas eve. Driving up he covered 449 
miles, 268 the last day. The sister of our hostess, the 
wife of the young Episcopal rector at Maynard, Mass., 
arrived from Boston with her two-year-old boy the 
day after Christmas—traveling by sleeper after a 
day crowded with church services. It was a kind of 
progressive house party with most of the visits over- 
lapping enough for us to see each other. 

Never before did it seem as if there were so many 
Christmas days. The big family dinner was put on 
Monday, the day after Christmas. But there was a 
Christmas dinner with escallopped oysters and lamb 
chops on Sunday, and another Christmas dinner for 
the brother going back to Rochester Christmas eve, 
with ten at table. There was a Sunday school Christ- 
mas tree Friday night, and hanging stockings Satur- 
day night, and a Christmas tree in the parlor Sunday, 
and hang-overs of stockings and trees on Monday. 
The family cat had trouble to’ find a soft chair not 
occupied by automobiles, or puzzles, or dolls, or new 
pooks, or railroad trains, or marvelous building blocks. 
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I found her at last sleeping on the top of the back of an - 
upholstered chair. 

For the big dinner there were eighteen of us. 
The cheerful dining room has seven doors—and they 
all led in. As before we simplified the carving by hay- | 
ing a turkey at each end of the long table—the young- 
est brother and I doing the honors. As before we 
had a special table for ‘‘the young fry,” five of them» 
with our hostess in charge—all there but the two-year- 
old who was sound asleep upstairs. And as before, 
the turkeys were the tenderest, the juiciest, we ever 
had had, and “mother’s plum pudding,” never better, 
baked from the time-honored recipe by the one sis- | 
ter, took us back again over the years. Without de- 
lays or accidents it all went off—because it had been 
planned and organized. Infinite pains—infinitely 
worth while. 

Before we rose, I read a few passages from Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol—especially about the roast goose 
and about the plum pudding coming on. | 

“Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, . 
and calmly too, that he regarded it as the greatest | 
success achieved by Mrs. Cratchit since their mar--. 
riage. Mrs. Cratchit said that now the weight was - 
off her mind she had had her doubts about the quantity , 
of flour. Everybody had something to say about it,. | 
but nobody said or thought it was at all a small pud- ; 
ding for a large family. It would have been flat. . 
heresy to do so. Any Cratchit would have blushed | 
to hint at such a thing.” | 

I could not trust myself to finish “Stave Three,” . 
in which the Cratchit family is immortalized. The ; 
oldest, the cheeriest, the dearest in many ways of . 
the brothers of our family was lying far away, very , 
low, struggling for his breath. We were merry at our; 
Christmas dinner—especially for the little ones— . 
but perhaps more sympathetic than we ever had been , 
with people in trouble or sorrow at Christmas time. _ 

I could not read the words, but the military 
brother, another disciple of Charles Dickens, quoted — 
them from memory, and with full hearts we joined , 
in the prayer of Tiny Tim, ‘‘God bless us every one.”’ 

* * * 


HOME LIGHTS 
The wistful stars that one by one 
Jet heaven’s hills with light, 
Are like the little lamps of love 
That mothers set at night 
On window-sills, 
That those they love 
May guide their steps aright! 
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So like 

A little lamp that shone 

For me, in days of yore— 

So like a little lamp that shines, 
On earth, for me 

No more! 
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And when at evenfall, the stars 
Dark hills of heaven jet, 


They are not stars to me, but lamps f 
That waiting mothers set i 
On window-sills P 
Of heaven— iN 


That we may not forget! 4 
Harry Lee, in Good Housekeeping. Ig 
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The Church Press Club 


Bs|UT of a pigeon-hole in an unused desk there 
Y| dropped recently a crumpled bit of paper 
on which was written the following: 


Boston Cuill Club 

This 26th day of kebruary, 1924, met Rolfe Cob- 
leigh, managing editor of the Congregationalist, and 
John van Schaick, Jr., editor Universalist Leader, at 
Young’s Hotel for luncheon. Discussed fried scallops 
and broiled honeycomb tripe. Decided to meet once 
each month with such editors as really wanted to come. 
Resolved to keep out everybody who would think it one 
more task. Keep it small, let it grow naturally, as it 
would, and become what it would. Decided on Wednes- 
day 12.80 and Young’s. Each agreed to produce one 
more editor in a week, Gilroy, Wells, Dieffenbach or 
Hartman. 


As a result, a week later the group was brought 
together and a month later the regular meetings began. 
The strongest feeling about the club was that it should 
not have any constitution, any officers, any rules or 
any duties. It was not to be one more organization 
in an over-organized society. Either it would be 
something restful and delightful, or it would not be. 

Because of this mental attitude toward the club 
it has gone on successfully from the first. The men, 
whenever possible, have declined engagements that 
would interfere with the luncheon. 

The meetings have been on the second Wednes- 
day of each month unless changed by general consent. 
Rolfe Cobleigh was the only officer for months, and 
he was called convener. Then Hartman made the 
editor of the Christian Leader president by a coup d’etat. 
The editor of the Leader performed no duties what- 
ever until he considered that his term had expired, 
and then he made Dr. Hartman president by an equally 
sudden vote, which was taken over the telephone and 
included all members except Hartman. 

These elections attest the refreshing informality 
of the proceedings. At the monthly luncheons some- 
times the editors talk shop, sometimes chaff one 
another, sometimes get into earnest debate over current 
happenings in the church, a new book, or a point of 
theology, and often do a little of everything. If a 
member has a guest, he brings him without notice. 
Dr. Dieffenbach maintains that the real field days 
come when everybody sticks a knife into him. 

Ordering a la carte, the members eat what they 
choose or do not eat. Sometimes friendly envy is 
expressed over a lucky choice, and the gourmet is 
called a gourmand, but otherwise the lunch part is 
as free as the club itself. 

When Young’s Hotel closed its doors, May 11, 
1927, the club followed the gray-haired waiters to 
the second-floor dining-room of the Parker House, 
where two square tables are put together for them at 
the far end of the room. 
| The great good of the club to the members lies 
in the pleasure it gives. Part of that pleasure con- 
sists in meeting old friends in an atmosphere of ab- 
solute freedom, frankness and loyalty. In spite of 
their crowded lives the editors are lonely. They 
have innumerable contacts, but little real under- 
standing on the part of people generally of what they 


are up against. Fellow editors understand. Often 
the editors are overburdened. Those burdens are 
lifted by realizing that “their fate is the common 
fate of all editors,” that it is not the first time in 
history that a man got behind with his manuscript, 
or snowed under with his correspondence, or pumped 
dry of editorial, or caught in some bad blunder now 
immortalized in print. The editors together never 
bewail their lot. They laugh at its hardships. They 
rejoice in its privileges. 

One day Hartman, who had been reading ‘“‘The 
Life and Letters of John Morley,” quoted for us: 
“Journalism will kill you but it will keep you alive 
while youareat it.” Theexact text of the quotation is: 

“Lord Morley consoled himself with the reflec- 
tion that, after all, ‘though journalism may kill a man, 
it quickens his life while it lasts.’ Of all professions 
it is the least likely to degenerate into a life of somno- 
lent routine or indifference to affairs. ‘With intelligent 
and well-disciplined industry, and the faith that his 
private soldier’s knapsack contains the baton of the 
field marshal, he will do well enough for himself and 
the public.’ ”’ 

There is much practical knowledge floating about 
the table, by-products of social intercourse, but im- 
mensely worth while. 

Hach man is in contact with an entirely different 
constituency, but each one is editing a paper in the 
second quarter of the twentieth century, and the 


. difference between the lot of a Presbyterian and a Uni- 


versalist editor is not great. 

At a special luncheon, Nov. 238, in the apartment 
of the editor of the Christian Leader, it was decided 
to have a photograph taken of the group. Just be- 
fore the luncheon for December, which was put on 
the 7th, this was done successfully, with only two 
absentees. The accompanying cut has been made 
from the photograph taken by Purdy. 

In order from left to right, standing, are Dieffen- 
bach, Bell, Gilroy and Marshall, and from left to 
right, sitting, are Hartman, van Schaick and Cobleigh. 
Two absent members are Wells and Anderson. 

Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian 
Register, Unitarian, is one of the most militant and 
aggressive of the editors. The subject he emphasizes 
most persistently is the need of sound theology. He 
believes in clear thinking and frank utterance. He 
illustrates both. He is convinced that religious 
liberty is in danger in this country, and has recently 
published a book called “Religious Liberty, the Great 
American Illusion,” which has had a wide circulation. 
Dr. Dieffenbach is as able on the platform and in the 
pulpit as with the pen. 

Born in Maryland in 1876, he is a descendant of 
a long line of preachers and scholars. A grandfather 
was one of the leaders of the German revolution of 
1848. He had both college and seminary training, 
worked successfully in the ministry of the Reformed 
Church, and became a Unitarian in 1911. Since 
1918 he has been editor of the Christian Register. 

Enoch Frye Bell came into the group only recent- 
ly, when it was decided to take in an editor of a re- 
ligious monthly. He is a Massachusetts man, born 
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1n 1876, the son of a minister, was educated at Yale, 
Auburn and Andover, served in Japan as a mis- 
sionary, and then as one of the secretaries of the 
American Board. He is an ordained Congregational 
minister and editor of the Missionary Herald. His 
wide experience and interesting contacts make him a 
valuable addition to the circle. 

William E. Gilroy, editor-in-chief of the Congre- 
gationalist, carries heavy guns. He is one of the most 
thorough and balanced men in the group. Besides 
the usual engrossing work of an editor he has done 
much of his own book reviewing, partly because he 
likes it and partly because it keeps him up to the mark 
in his reading. Recent editorial reviews by him of 
Paxton Hibben’s ‘Beecher’? and Judge Lindsey’s 
“Companionate Marriage” attracted wide attention. 

Gilroy is a Canadian by birth. He also was born 
in 1876. He was educated at Toronto University and 
Victoria University, began work as a Methodist 
itinerant, was ordained as a Congregationalist in 1900, 
and had Congregational pastorates in Canada and the 
United States until 1922. His work as editor of the 
Canadian Congregationalist and articles contributed 
to the Christian Century attracted attention and 
brought about his election as editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist in 1922. 

Harold Marshall, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, is a high grade editor and brilliant 
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writer, entirely competent to take over an editorial 
job. In fact, when Dr. Bisbee, editor of the Univer- 
salist Leader, began to fail, Dr. Marshall filled many a 
gap. Dr. Marshall also is an unusual executive and 
organizer, experienced in business and finance, and 
has nobly served the Universalist Publishing House in 
a time of stress and strain when many religious pub- 
lications went to the wall. Publishing his sermon on 
“The Religion of Brotherhood,” in “Best Sermons,” 
Dr. Newton said of him: “Since 1917 he has been 
manager of the Universalist Publishing House, and 
manager of much else besides by virtue of his faith in 
fellowship and his knack of negotiation, ‘spiritual 
politics’ a friend described it; serving as a kind of 
liaison officer in promoting contact and conference 
between widely separated individuals and groups both 
in the church and in industry.” 

Born in New Hampshire in 1866, he was educated 
at Tufts. Heserved Universalist churches at Beverly, 
Swampscott and Melrose. He is a member of many 
important bodies and boards. 

Lewis Oliver Hartman is the courageous, fighting | 
editor of Zion’s Herald (Methodist Episcopal), the — 
paper owned and published by the Wesleyan Associa- | 
tion. He is one of the quickest thinking, quickest 
moving men in the group, and ruthlessly breaks open — 
his forms to catch some big piece of news. He had | 


raised eight thousand dollars for Vermont flood suf- 
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ferers before some of the other editors could get the 
appeal into print, and the total raised was over $13,000. 
Though a frank, outspoken type, he is constructive. 
Though he does more in the religious interpretation 
of current events than any one else in the group, he 
is a philosopher, a member of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Boston, and the author of a book on Oriental 
Religions. Like all other men who visited Russia in 
the early years of the Soviet regime, he was attacked 
for telling what he saw. 

Dr. Hartman was born in Indiana, the fourth 
man in the group to be born in 1876. The Ohio Wes- 
leyan University and Boston University School of 
Theology led him into the Methodist ministry. He 
served churches in Ohio, went on to work for both 
state and national denominational boards, and was 
made editor of Zion’s Herald in 1920. 

The present writer, the editor of the Christian 
Leader, all unwittingly writes a new autobiography of 
himself every time he brings out the Leader. He may 
therefore well be excused from further account of 
himself—except to say that he was born in Cobleskill, 
Schoharie County, New York, in 1878, taught school, 
and served as pastor of the Universalist church in 
Washington for eighteen years. 

Rolfe Cobleigh, last in the order that we are fol- 
lowing (on the extreme right, sitting, in the picture), 
has had various titles on the Congregationalist and is 
at the present time business manager. At one time 
he did considerable editorial writing, but now con- 
centrates on the business side. Occasionally his 
broad knowledge of men and things is appealed to for 
an article or editorial. Strange to say, he is the only 
man in the club who came to religious journalism 
from a daily paper. He is the only man not ordained. 
Born a Universalist, he became a Congregationalist 
layman. He was one of the organizers of the Church 
Press Club, and has acted as “convener” always. 

Rolfe Cobleigh was born at East St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., in 1878. Prepared for Harvard at St. Johnsbury 
Academy. Worked on St. Johnsbury Republican and 
then on St. Johnsbury Caledonian, first as reporter 
and then as assistant editor. At the same time he 
was correspondent of the Associated Press. Became 
county clerk, admitted to bar, practised law. In 1902 
he joined the editorial staff of the Springfield Republi- 
can. From 1911 to 1926 he was managing editor of the 
Congregationalist. Has madeaspecial study of the race 
problem and social relations and contributed to various 
magazines. He is a trustee of Howard University, 
a director of the American Congregational Association, 
and various other organizations. 

Amos R. Wells, the dean of the religious journal- 
ists of Boston, has just retired as editor of the Christian 
Endeavor World after a service of thirty-six years. He 
has not retired from active work, as he is the editor 
of Peloubet’s Notes and other Sunday school publica- 
tions, and has just contracted to write 800,000 words 
in the next eight months. 

Dr. Wells was born in Glens Falls, N. Y., in 1862, 
the son of a major who died in the Civil War. Hewas 
educated at Antioch College, Ohio, and was called 
back to his Alma Mater as professor of Greek and 
geology. After teaching for eight years he became 
editor of the Christian Endeavor World. He has writ- 


ten extensively, but the list of his books is too long 
to give here. One of the latest and most delightful 
of his works is a volume of his Collected Poems. 

To his fellow. editors he is a marvel of industry 
and ability. He especially takes delight in his literary 
clubs, the Boston Authors’ Club, the New England 
Poetry Club, the Boston Browning Club, and the 
Twentieth Century Club. He received a veritable 
ovation at the annual dinner of the Boston Authors’ 
Club in 1927, when the announcement of his retire- 
ment as editor was made, and when he delivered a 
delightful address upon “The Work of an Editor.” 
It was impossible for Dr. Wells to come in from his 
home in Auburndale when the picture was taken. 

Robert P. Anderson, who succeeds Dr. Wells as 
editor of the Christian Endeavor World, is one of the 
new members of the club, who unfortunately was 
away at a national convention at the time the photo- 
graph was taken. In compliance with the request of 
the writer he made the following brief statement: 

“TI was born of Scotch parents (more years ago 
than I care to think) in Birkenhead, England. I was 
brought up and educated in Glasgow, Scotland.. Asa 
youth I learned the trade of designer of lace, madras, 
tapestry, chenille, and other curtains; studied in Car- 
lisle for the ministry; was ordained in the Disciples 
Church, preaching as an evangelist in England and 
Scotland; was several years pastor of the. Disciples 
Church in Kirkcaldy, Scotland; came to America in 
1895; was head of the correspondence department for 
two years with W. and J. Sloane, New York City. 
From there went to Copenhagen, Denmark, and was 
pastor of a Danish-speaking church—incidentally I 
had to learn Danish in order to preach in it—for several 
years; was for three years in Norway as head of the 
Disciples’ mission there—about thirty churches. 
Came to Boston in 1907, and have been with the 
Christian Endeavor World as associate editor ever since. 
In my youth I married a Scotch girl, who died last 
June. I have two daughters, both married—one in 
California and one in Boston. 

* ok * 
THE EDITOR’S ROOM 
Oh! a curious place is an editor’s den, 
That sanctum sanctorum that’s ruled by the pen, 
The odors are musty, 
The furnishings dusty, 
But it’s cozy and bright to the newspaper men. 


Though files are untidy and cobwebs are thick, 
The wires of the world are all buzzing ‘‘Be quick! 
We want more excitement, 
Some wreck or indictment,”’ 
So the editors work while the typewriters click. 


When you enter the room and just take a peep 
At the politics, weddings and deaths in a heap, 
With fires and divorces, 
The question of course is 
How ever they sort it and sell it so cheap. 


But shuttles fly fast in the newspaper loom, 
Be the woof and the warp news of panic or boom, 
» And yet you will wonder 
Whenever in thunder 
It’s housecleaning day in the editor’s room. 
Sophie E. Redford in Kansas City Star. 
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Sermons by Universalist Ministers 
XV. The House of the Seer * 
E. Dean Ellenwood 


GaN the ninth chapter of the first book of Samuel 
Z is recorded an interesting and delightfully 
8} human story, which provides an appropriate 
==@)} foundation and suggestion for our meditation 
at P the beginning of another year of worship and study 
in our church. If the church is to receive of our best 
in interest and attention, and if it is to yield us of 
its best in inspiration and strength for our daily lives, 
it is well for us to renew and clarify our understanding 
of its purpose and its program, and to be reminded 
of our responsibilities in that program. Few narra- 
tives in our Bible are better suited to our purpose. 
Let us briefly review the story. 

An eminent member of the tribe of Benjamin, 
whose name was Kish, was much inconvenienced by 
the loss of some of his valuable beasts of burden which 
had strayed away. His son Saul was sent, with a 
trusted servant, in search of the animals. Saul, we 
are told, was truly notable in physical appearance; 
‘from his shoulders and upwards he was higher than 
any of the people.”” Evidently a youth who might be 
expected to succeed in any undertaking to which he 
‘was committed. Nevertheless their search for the 
missing asses proved unavailing, though they pursued 
it diligently, passing through several sections of the 
country, and wandering so far from home that the 
youthful Saul finally counseled their abandonment of 
the search, lest, as he put it, “my father cease caring 
for the asses and become anxious for us.” 

In this dilemma, facing the failure of their enter- 
prise, the servant who accompanied Saul fortunately 
remembers that in the city near which they happen 
at the time to be there dwells ‘“‘a man of God, who is 
held in much honor by all the people.”’ Saul is told by 
the servant that this much esteemed prophet or “‘seer’’ 
is one of whom t is popularly reported that “‘all that 
he saith cometh surely to pass.”’ And the servant 
strongly urges that before they altogether abandon 
the search for the asses they should consult this seer, 
or diviner of hidden things, for “‘peradventure he can 
show us the way that we should go.”” Saul thinks well 
of the idea, but at once a practical difficulty arises, 
and herein is one of the delightful human touches of the 
story. It appears that the professional seers of that 
day expected a retainer’s fee in advance of their 
services, and Saul is apprehensive that the extended 
journey of their futile search for the lost animals has 
so depleted their resources that they “have nothing 
to bring to the man of God.” He is reassured, how- 
ever, by the discovery that the servant has ‘‘the fourth 
part of a shekel of silver’ (about sixteen cents in to- 
day’s values). The cheerful alacrity with which they 
then hasten to the house of the seer indicates that the 
“men of God” of that far gone day, even as their 
modern successors, did not belong to one of the most 
highly paid professions. Further evidence is given us 
at once that the size of his fee in no way determined 
the zeal or efficiency of the seer. As Saul hopefully 


*Preached at Woonsocket, R. I. 


approaches the house of the seer, the great man comes 
forth to meet him, and we learn that he is none other 
than the prophet Samuel, one of the most significant 
figures in all the story of the Hebrew people. At once 
he sets at rest the anxious mind of the youth by assur- 
ing him that already the lost asses have been restored 
to their owner. But Saul is astonished and bewildered 
when he learns that his coming has been anticipated 
by Samuel, and his bewilderment changes into an 
emotion approaching apprehension when he is told, 
during a dinner party at which he is entertained by 
Samuel, that he has been chosen by Jehovah to become 
king of Israel. His objections, based on his feeling 
of personal insufficiency and tribal inferiority, are 
answered by the command of the great prophet, 
“Stand thou still awhile, that I may show thee the 
word of God.”’ So does Saul, the son of Kish, of the 
tribe of Benjamin—the smallest of the tribes of Israel— 


receive the dramatic announcement of his elevation | 
So does the search for his father’s — 


to the throne, 
wayward beasts lead him to the palace of the king. 


Living literature holds no more intensely dramatic — 


and suggestive, and at the same time no more delight- 
fully human and democratic, tale than this. May it 
speak to us to-day? 

More weary and futile than the search of Saul 


and his servant for the lost asses of Kish, is very much ~ | 


of humanity’s wistful pursuit of happiness to-day. 
As pathetic and as purposeless are so many of the 
wanderings of the men and women of our time. 
As elusive seems the highest good men are urged to 
seek as were the wandering beasts of the anxious Ben- 
jamite. Not always to the restless hearts of the tireless 
seekers is revealed the comforting conviction that 
their own safety and happiness are of greater concern 
to the Father than the restoration of his property. 
And all too seldom is there found among the seekers a 


wise though humble servant who opportunely re- ! 


members the location of the “house of the seer,’ 


where may be found one who is reputed to be able to © 


direct them safely in ‘‘the way that they should go.” 


All of which things here set forth may serve our | 


thought by way of allegory. 


Available to all who seek it is the “house of the | 
Nor is it more difficult to find to-day than it _ 
was when Saul and his servant, coming into the city, © 
“as soon as ye come into the city | 
ye shall straightway find him.” And if, to-day, even | 


seer.”’ 
were told at once, 


as in the days of Saul, many of those who seek the 
advice of the “man of God”’ seem somewhat inclined 
to estimate his services to society by the standard of 
the counting house, let us not be dismayed. We will 


remember that Saul sought the seer desiring nothing | 
more important than information that might lead — 
It was the | 
business of Samuel to anoint a king over Israel, and | 
it is quite possible that the wise old prophet was.) 
favorably impressed by Saul’s diligence in the matter’) 
of business committed to his charge. We must begin) 
our task of making men kingly by taking them where: | 


to the recovery of his father’s asses. 
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we find them. Let us never forget that Jesus built his 
kingdom on a foundation of fishermen and taxgatherers. 
To extol the church as an institution which helps to 
stabilize real estate values in a community, as I have 
recently read in a much heralded address by one of 
America’s pious builders of “big business,’’ may seem 
like lowering the “house of the seer” to the level of a 
commercial oracle whose function is to help the per- 
plexed business man to guess which way the asses 
may stray; but if this may be the means of awakening 
within him a sense of his responsibility for moral leader- 
ship in his community and his commonwealth, then let 
us rejoice if he believes that the church is of practical 
benefit in his life. If Saul the son of Kish, faring forth 
with no higher thought of his destiny than that he 
might recover his father’s property, discovers that 
Jehovah must use him for the welfare of Israel, surely 
we may hope that here and there will be found a man 
who may eagerly seek the house of the seer, hoping to 
find there the answer to the deeper questions of his 
soul. 

My experience with men and women strengthens 
my conviction that the majority of those who journey 
with me the common way of life are almost pathetically 
eager to listen to one who they may have reason to be- 
lieve is able to “tell them the way that they should 
go.”’ Particularly is this true if the “‘seer’’they seek 
professes to be able to help them find the short cut 
to happiness. The quick and easy fame of so many 
sporadic and generally short lived cults bears wit- 
ness to the undying hope and to the pathetic credulity 
of mankind. The Church of Christ need not languish 
if it will equip itself to serve convincingly as it has 
always done in the days of its greatest power in the 
past, as the “‘house of the seer.”” But it must not pose 
as the keeper of an oracle with superhuman wisdom, 
able to solve all the mysteries of heaven and earth. 
- The men and women who sincerely seek its help will 
not seek in vain if they can find in its fellowship those 
who, having themselves found the way of life, are 
able to hold aloft the torch which may safely guide 
the faltering steps of their brethren. Our modern 
house of the seer is not a select circle of those who proud- 
ly claim possession of “all knowledge and all mys- 
teries.”” Rather must it be a group of humble, sincere 
and confident seekers for the truth which maketh 
free. It is not a “council of perfection,” but rather a 
company of those who are bravely making a begin- 
ning. And the great and thrilling truth of which men 
and women have caught faint intimations, and for 
which they seek confirmation, is that they are the 
sons and daughters of the living God. Not that 
they are ‘‘miserable sinners’—that they know al- 
ready; not that there is ‘‘no health in them’’—there 
is no tonic in despair; but rather that they be made 
aware of their infinite capacities, and their immeasur- 
able worth to God and man. Let the church pro- 
claim with confidence and persistence this olden mes- 
sage of her Master, and men and women, bewildered, 
disappointed, travel-stained, sin-soiled, despairing, 
will turn to her as they always have in the past, hope- 
fully seeking the house of the seer. Let them find 
there not one authentic voice merely, uttering its 
oracles with the mandate of delegated and incompre- 
hensible authority, but rather a sympathetic company 
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of “seers,” whose authority in their high office has 
been earned by the painful processes of human ex- 
perience, and who know the paths of safety and 
happiness because they have explored them and 
found them good. Such are the seers who can most 
surely convince the seekers that, while doubtless it is 
well that when necessity arises one should diligently 
seek lost asses, nevertheless such occupation can 
never completely satisfy the soul once awakened to 
the realization of its divine capacities for kingship. 
Let the Church of Christ take courage therefore, 
and go forward. It alone, of all the multitude of 
human institutions, is able to speak to the souls of 
men with that note of authority by which the heart 
of Saul was inspired and commanded by the prophet 
when he said, “Stand thou here until I show thee the 
will of God.” To make known to men and women the 
will and the word of God, that is the business ‘of 
the church. And, even as in the days of Samuel, so 
also to-day, the consciousness of their deep need of that 
knowledge may be depended upon to keep men and 
women from forgetting entirely the way to the house 
of the seer. And let us give hearty thanks always for 
the faithful ones, often very humble and obscure folks 
though they may be, who always know so instinctive- 
ly the location of the seer’s house that they are able 
to lead to it those whose lives have hitherto known it 
only by rumor or tradition. Even the name of that 
now famous servant of Kish is unknown to us, but in 
the hearts of the thoughtful his memory must always 
be held dear. Wiser indeed than the future king of 
Israel was he. And with his wisdom was fortunately 
combined a profound faith and an element of prompt 
decision. Not only did he know where to find the 
house of the seer, but his faith assured him that light 
and leading would there be promptly offered though 
their depleted treasury held only the “fourth part of 
a shekel of silver,’”’ with which they might express 
their appreciation for the service rendered. We may 
well wonder, after all, whether this servant, unnamed 
and obscure, should not in all justice be regarded as 
the hero of this deeply suggestive story in the first 
book of Samuel. At any rate it is legitimate and in- 
teresting to speculate upon the turn of events had he 
been as ignorant of the existence and the headquarters 
of the man of God as was, apparently, his master, 
Saul, the son of Kish, who anxiously sought his 
father’s asses, and who found a king’s scepter. And 
of our meditation and our speculation will be born a 
new beatitude: “‘Blessed, indeed, are they whose faith 
and experience lead their comrades to the house 
of God, for they shall save many souls from disaster, 
and shall help to establish the moral foundations of 
the commonwealth.” 
* * * 
ENOUGH FOR ME 
How did Jesus come to be? 
“T don’t know, if you ask me. 
This way, that way—all the same: 
The big thing is, Jesus came! 


How did Jesus rise from death 
And to heaven, as scripture saith? 
J can’t tell, but this is right— 
Jesus left a trail of light. 
Adam F, Benonin. 
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Rewards of a Cold Weather Bird Lover 


L. Raymond Talbot * 


f—iINTER has come and the birds have fled! 
M| The last migrants have left and many 
| people have forgotten their interest in 
bGn4I} bird study. Perhaps their enthusiasm flew 
with the birds. 

Many there are, true bird lovers too, who study 
the birds only in the spring; or if they keep up their 
interest through the summer and early fall, they lose 
it when cold weather begins. All winter they remain 
at home and long for the return of the bluebirds. 
Then they will go forth again into the woods and 
fields: But not now. It is too cold, theysay. ‘“There 
is nothing to see, anyway; the birds have all gone.” 

Some even wait until May, then crowd into a 
few weeks at the height of the spring migration all 
their bird study for the year. 

What a mistake! These faint-hearted nature 
lovers deprive themselves of much pleasure and profit. 
Winter is not the best time for bird study; I am frank 
to admit there are seasons that I like much better, 
from many points of view. But winter is here; it is an 
unescapable part of the year for most of us. And like 
every other season it has good things for the nature 
lover who is willing to receive them. 

So I make a plea for year-round bird study; it is 
worth while. 

There are birds in our northern states in winter, 
even on the coldest days. Most of-the characteristics 
that make birds such a joy and inspiration are still in 
evidence: beauty of plumage, grace of movement, 
cheerfulness, companionship. They even sing occa- 
sionally, and we can at least hear their call notes. 

How brave these feathered mites are in the face 
of winter’s cold and storms! Here are chickadees, 
nuthatches, and kinglets, not only able to ‘“‘keep body 
and soul together” while the temperature drops; they 
are even cheerful about it. 

This is a time of new enthusiasm. Some wait 
till spring for this renewal of interest and zest, but for 
us January first is the day when we start our new 
year’s list, which may be the biggest yet. 

Some may sneer at these lists. But let them say 
what they will, dates of arrival and departure, fluctua- 
tions in the numbers of birds from day to day, data as 
to species wintering with us—all these things have a 
real value. 

However, we make our appeal for winter bird 
study not for its scientific value, but rather for the 
fun there is in it, fun and genuine rewards. So we 
keep our lists of birds observed, for our own satis- 
faction. 

What are these rewards? 

The rewards we have in mind are of the in- 


*L. R. Talbot, formerly a professor in Boston University, 
is president of the Brookline Bird Club, Brookline, Mass., and a 
writer and lecturer upon “The Study and Interpretation of 
Nature.”’ 

This is the first of a series of twelve articles to run through 
the year, which will appear in the first issue of each month and 
emphasize especially a phase of nature study for that particular 
month. 


tangible sort, often the most valuable and far-reach- 
ing. 

First, we gain much in health. Physical health: 
most of us spend too many winter hours sitting in 
houses, which usually means over-heated houses, and 
too few tramping in the brisk outdoor air. This point 
needs no argument; you admit it, though reluctant 
to drop your work and take that needed exercise. 

But physical health is not the only kind. There 
is mental health. How much better we read, write, 
work or think, after a quick walk over the winter hills. 
We grow stale if we remain too much in our steam- 
heated rooms, without exercise, without fresh air. 

And quite as important is the moral and spiritual 
health which comes from nature study as surely in 
winter as in summer. 

The woods are beautiful in winter. You who hi- 
bernate have no idea how lovely they are between 
October and April. Take a walk in January, any- 
where away from city streets, and you will find more 
beautiful things than you imagined could exist. Beau- 
ty of tree and shrub, snow and ice, rocks and brooks, 
of sky and far-off horizons. 

We can learn much about nature at this season. 
Much, that is, besides bird lore; for we have not yet 
mentioned the birds themselves in this list of rewards 
that await us in the January woods. 

There are not many birds, but more than the 
uninitiated think. Not hundreds or thousands, as 
in May, perhaps; not fifty or seventy-five species, but. 
ten or a dozen if we have good luck. 

Ten or twelve different kinds of birds on a cold, 
bleak day! Ten or twelve that may make the day 
over for us. And who knows! We may come upon 
some rare bird, of those that occasionally spend a day 
or two with us in winter. 

The first group of birds that one is likely to see in 
January includes the regular winter species, more or 
less abundant, but all well known. Some are perma- 
nent, year-round residents, others are winter visitors, 
which spend the cold months in: northern United 
States, and go farther north to breed. 

The first on our list is likely to be the starling, 
a pest. Perhaps it is well to mention him first and 
get him out of the way. He does not belong in this 
country. Some man in his “superior wisdom’ in- 
troduced him, and now we pay the penalty. But the 
starling is here. So let us get what enjoyment we 
may from his never-ending medley of calls. For he 
imitates everything from chickadee and phoebe to 
crow and red-shouldered hawk. 

We are sure to find at least a few crows. But did 
you ever see a crow roost? If not, a treat is in store 
for you. In winter, crows like to congregate by 
thousands, especially for the night, in some favored 
place near the seashore. 

The blue-jay is another stand-by. He has his 
faults! Perhaps you know some people who have 


theirs! Yet you do not utterly condemn them. And 
the flash of color of this noisy bird is a welcome feature 
of a winter bird walk. 
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Flicker, downy and hairy woodpeckers, which 
do such a vast amount of good; white-breasted nut- 
hatch, chickadee—all are permanent residents and 
likely to be on a winter’s list. 

Then there is the goldfinch, not gay now in yel- 
low and black, but of sober sparrow colors in his 
winter plumage. 

Now let us look for a minute at the birds which 
come to us from the north for the winter. First the 
brown creeper. The creeper occasionally nests in 
southern New England, but we are far more likely to 
see him now than in the summer. 

The golden-crowned kinglets often go in little 
flocks, keeping company with the chickadees. They 
seem to be unusually abundant this winter. Listen 
for their lisping call high up in the hemlocks. 

The shrike presents one of the problems of bird 
study, indeed of all nature and all life, the problem of 
suffering. He gets his living largely by killing other 
birds. But why should we object? Have we a man- 
date to judge and to kill? We shall do well to think 
long and carefully before doing anything to upset 
the balance of nature. Let us leave the shrikes alone. 
There may be cases where we shall have to interfere, 
as when one frequents a feeding shelf; but certainly 
not when we come upon one far off in the fields. They 
are never very abundant. 

Those who are brave enough to take bird walks 
at the seashore will find the horned lark. And -how 
the snow buntings, largely white now, wheel back and 
forth over the sand dunes and the beaches! The 
buntings are erratic, much more numerous some 
years then others. But we may find a few along any 
beach in January. 

The junco is pretty sure to be on our list, also his 
cousin, the tree sparrow. The tree sparrow is one of 
my favorites, because I’have handled so many. I 
banded twenty one winter; seven returned a year later 
and entered my feeding cage, some of them repeatedly. 
Think of those tiny creatures, going far up into the 
north in the spring to nest, spending the summer there, 
then coming back hundreds of miles to pass the winter 
at the same spot where they had always found food! 
The wonder of it all! 

All the birds mentioned thus far are fairly sure 

to be on our list before the year is very old. Now let 
us look for a moment at a few that are just possible. 
Having no “home ties” in winter, many birds come 
and go; they are not dependable. But what a thrill 
it gives us when some day we come across a little 
flock of these rare visitors. How very worth while it 
seems, then, to keep up our bird walks. 
b The brown-capped, or Acadian chickadee. You 
never heard of him? Ah, that is because you are not a 
cold-weather bird student. Although I must confess 
that I have never seen any of these birds in winter; 
my acquaintance with them has been limited to a 
summer at Moosehead Lake, in Maine. But they 
do occasionally come down into southern New England, 
and some day I hope to add them to my winter 
list. 

Evening grosbeaks, pine grosbeaks, crossbills, of 
two species, are possible. Redpolls and pine siskins 
I have found to be rather more likely than the gros- 
beaks and crossbills. And last New Year’s day, on 


the Ipswich dunes, we saw a flock of fifteen Lapland 
longspurs and an Ipswich sparrow. 

Sometimes we find an Arctic three-toed wood- 
pecker, with a yellow spot on the head where the hairy 
has red. And some of us have even seen pileated wood- 
peckers. 

Last year, as every one knows, there was a tre- 
mendous movement of snowy owls to the northern 
part of the United States. The reception they were 
given was a disgrace to our so-called civilization— 
thousands killed, most of them merely for the sake of 
killing. Snowy owls do much good, and very little 
harm. But even if it were the other way around, why 
should man presume to judge and condemn others of 
God’s creatures solely on the basis of what they do to 
him? 

These are the winter birds. But some folks will 
be surprised to learn that others, more distinctively 
birds of spring and summer, may also be found in 
winter. 

The song sparrow and the robin are not at all 
uncommon. Meadow larks, cedar waxwings, myrtle 
warblers, may all be on the list. Individuals of almost 
any species occasionally stay. So we have found, 
among others, kingfisher, night heron, purple finch, 
mocking-bird, catbird, yellow-breasted chat, Wilson’s 
warbler, fox sparrow, white-throated sparrow, bronzed 
grackle, hermit thrush. 

No birds in winter? These are only a few of the 
surprises that may await you. The winter bird list 
is almost sure to include some unexpected species. 

All bird lovers feed the birds in winter, whenever 
possible, window-shelf bird study we take for granted. 
But do not be satisfied with that alone. .Go and find 
the birds in the woods and fields, in January just as 
you do in May. 

January first, members of our club always go to 
the Ipswich dunes, regardless of the weather. One 
year the temperature was not above zero all day, and 
a gale was blowing. But we had a good time, and 
saw many birds. 

“We always have the best weather,” said a mem- 
ber of our Bird Club recently. ‘Perhaps it is because 
we go anyway, we do not let the weather interfere.” 
Paradoxical, perhaps, whimsical, surely, but a true 
philosophy. 

Let us not shut ourselves up in winter, afraid of 
cold and storms. Let us rather go out, properly 
dressed, and enjoy nature. I was once lost on the 
dunes in a snowstorm, and it was one of the most 
enjoyable experiences I ever had. I meanit. Put on 
snowshoes, and feel the thrill of going where you could 
not go in any other way. ‘But however and wherever 
you go, do go into the winter woods. 

* * * 
STRAY DOG 
Your wistful eyes searched each one as he passed, 
Stray dog—so lost, so starved and starkly thin, 
And yet your gallant hope held to the last 
That there would come a heart to take you in. 


Some came who jeered at your bewilderment, 
Some kicked you, shouted, threw things till you’d gone; 
But, oh, more cruel was the one who bent 
And petted you, and murmured—and went on. 
Charlotte Mish, in Munsey’s. 
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An Unusual Sojourn Among Familiar Scenes 


James Houghton 


PD INCE coming west several years ago, it has 
8 been the writer’s good fortune to make an 
occasional trip back to Indiana and points 

mds"}} farther east, combining preaching with travel 
and finding helpful recreation in rather strenuous 
labor. I recently enjoyed such a sojourn in my na- 
tive commonwealth, visiting half a dozen parishes 
where I formerly held pastorates, delivering a score 
of discourses, and traveling within the state nine 
hundred miles by automobile and two hundred by 
traction. 

Indiana possesses a wealth of scenic beauty. 
Corydon, the old capital of the state (1812-1813), is 
situated in ‘‘Wonderland’’—a region of towering hills, 
cliffs and caves, winding streams and fertile valleys. 
Here is the great Wyandotte cave, miles in extent, 
and from here northward for more than a hundred 
miles there are at intervals lofty hills, sheer cliffs, 
and valleys made picturesque with silvery streams 
and luxuriant groves of second growth oak, walnut, 
tulip, sugar maple and beech. Many little waterfalls 
glint and sparkle in the sunlight and mingle their 
voices with the songs of birds, while green and gold of 
grain and meadow unite to complete a picture of sur- 
passing beauty. 

Our first stop was at Brazil. Here have come to 
live four young people of the Cunot church. Two 
services were conducted. Forty people attended on 
personal invitation. There is some promise of a 
church organization here in the near future, and in the 
winter a series of well-advertised meetings will be 
conducted. 

The next meetings were held in the Cunot church. 
Here we were the recipient of the generous hospitality 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Routt. There was a large 
congregation on Sunday morning. At noon all par- 
took of a dinner which had been brought in baskets. 
Such dinners are a splendid feature of these all-day 
meetings. From one to two hours are spent in friendly 
intercourse around the table. 

The afternoon service was a memorial to David 
Knoll, who removed from this vicinity seven years 
ago and who died last April in Almyra, Arkansas. 
There were nearly three hundred people present, more 
than two hundred of whom were relatives of Mr. 
Knoll.. These meetings continued throughout the 
week. 

While here I addressed five hundred people at 
the Knoll reunion. These all ate from a table reach- 
ing far beneath the maples and bountifully spread. 
The writer twenty-one years ago conducted here 
meetings which ran through two of the rainiest, 
muddiest weeks in his memory. During all this time 
the attendance was good and there were twenty-three 
accessions to the church. 

While in this vicinity we visited Cataract, a 
village built on a street which ambles through the 
woods, the village taking its name from two cascades 
which attract many tourists and campers to the place. 

The old Steiner homestead is gone. The old 
water-mill, long out of use, has recently burned, anoth- 


er landmark removed. Mrs. Agnes Steiner, a sister 
of the late General Lew Wallace, author of ‘Ben 
Hur,” remains, and she spends her days among lofty, 
spreading beeches like those under which her illus- 
trious brother wrote many of his manuscripts on his 
lovely grounds in Crawfordsville. 

Hoosier Highlands, ten miles farther down Mill 
Creek, is a growing resort. It is proposed to build a 
dam here between the lofty banks—a dam 165 feet 
high and sixty rods long. This would form a lake 
eleven miles long, destroy several farms, a number of 
acres of fine timber, and eliminate the falls. In return 
for all this destruction of beauty and property, it 
promises to operate two huge power plants. The 
argument is between what has been and what (it is 
proposed) is to be. 

The Cunot meetings closed on Friday night, and 
on Sunday morning that excellent layman, Clarence 
Knoll of Poland, took his wife and family and myself 
in the Studebaker, driving by way of Putnamville 
and the State Penal Farm, Indianapolis and Shelby- 
ville, to Waldron (100 miles) for the annual meeting, 
and we were there ahead of the speakers of the day. 

These meetings are held under the great trees 
on the spacious lawns of the “Delos H. Thompson 
Home for Aged Women,” and are enjoyable and 
profitable. Melvin A. Beagle, who is in charge of the 
Home for the Indiana Convention, has done much to 
beautify the grounds and to improve the buildings. 
He has, too, a vision of a liberal endowment for the 
Home. When he is ready to ask for contributions I 
am sure we should every one of us respond, for this is 
a noble cause. 

From Waldron I went to Indianapolis for a half 
day with Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Barnes and Miss 
Lida Orth, former parishioners at Brookston. The 
Rey. Fred A. Line is the pastor of our church in the 
capital city. Heis appreciated and loved by his people. 
His is no easy task, but he will succeed. Besides the 
heavy labor of the pastorate, he is editor of the 
Hoosier Umiversalist, a periodical which should reach 
every Universalist home in the state. 

I had the pleasure of a drive with Mr. Barnes over 
a new hard-surfaced highway to LaFayette, one of 
the wealthiest towns per capita in the United States. 
The traction journey from Indianapolis to Fort 
Wayne took us through Muncie. This fine city was 
long the home of the late Rev. Thos. S. Guthrie, D. D., 
pastor of several Indiana and Ohio churches, and of 
Dr. S. O. Bubb, with whom I served for a number of 
years on the Fellowship Committee, also of Mrs. 
Nellie Stouder Gleason, long the secretary of the State 
Convention. More recently the Balls have been a 
large factor in the success of this church. I was sorry 
not to have a visit with the pastor, the Rev. Arthur 
McDavitt, who was away on his vacation. 

I recall that I supplied this pulpit one Sunday in 
the early years of my ‘‘attempts to preach.”’ It was in 
the early days of natural gas. Chandeliers were 
burning day and night in the homes, flambeaus at 
the gates (some of us remember when homes had 
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fences about them), and huge signs in letters of fire 
proclaimed the location of new industries. I do not 
remember what I said to my congregation that day, 
and if there are those among the surviving hearers 
who do, I trust that the memory may not be alto- 
gether unpleasant. I can see clearly, however, 
through the vista of the years, the fine faces of strong 
men and gentle women who were rendering invaluable 
service to each other and to the community. 

As the car passed through Bluffton, there came 
to my mind the names and faces of pioneer Univer- 
salists of Wells County, among them the late Rev. 
L. M. Spencer. At Fort Wayne I spent an hour with 
a favorite cousin and then went out to the village of 
Huntertown. Here at Huntertown in pioneer days 
William Chaplin preached. He journeyed from one 
preaching point to another on horseback, studying 
his Greek Testament as he went. Here Jacob Merri- 
field, who through his very long life maintained the 
mind and the heart of youth, preached in his early 
years. Two miles out just across the De Kalb County 
line is the old*Straub farmstead. This family gave to 
our church two ministers and a musician. 

On the edge of the village, just across the way 
from the farm home of ‘Uncle’ Danford Parker, on a 
slight rise of ground among the maples, stands the 
little white meeting-house. 

This was one of the writer’s earliest pastorates 
and here he was ordained. “Uncle Danford”’ was a 
member of the “‘ordaining council,” and that was the 
only questionable act of his four score and three years. 
So far as I know the only surviving member of the 
council is John C. Knipple of Wakarusa. The late 
Jesse Blake Fosher, who did more than any one else 
to help me in those days, was in charge of the ordina- 
tion services. 

Since my brief pastorate I have gone back to these 
people so often and so continuously in sickness and 
bereavement, for special meetings and to visit, that 
they seem in a peculiar way to be my people. 

Huntertown is older than the city of Fort Wayne, 
but the fort, the old canal and the Wabash, and the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago railways com- 
bined to make the latter a great city. Huntertown 
was too near ever to be more than a village. The 
changing conditions have called her sons and daughters 
away to the larger centers and to the undeveloped 
West. But this church has been a feeder for other 
churches and other communities. 

My journey led to Columbia City, home of the 
late Vice President Thomas R. Marshall, who was, 
by the way, one of the only two attorneys ever em- 
ployed by myself. 

On a farm near by was born and reared the late 
Dr. G. I. Keirn, at one time in charge of our Japan 
mission, and here resides that faithful layman Richard 
H. Maring. 

A dozen miles farther on, in Cleveland township 
(Whitley County), I visited the old homestead, scene 
of my birth and childhood. As I walked over the 
familiar grounds and stood beneath the same oaks 
and elms, the drama of those early years was re- 
enacted and friends of the long ago moved about me, 
smiled upon me and lent their voices to the enchant- 
ment of the hour. How much all these have become 
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a part of myself! They are mine by an everlasting 
possession! The memory of the unbounded devotion 
of my father and mother challenged me to a new 
consecration. 

In answer to questions of my childhood, for I was 
a student of theology from my earliest memory, my 
mother made two statements whieh. enter into the 
very foundation of my liberal faith, although she 
herself was more conservative in her belief. She said 
that “God is the author of all things,” and that “all 
men are brothers.’”’ I suppose, like a true heretic, I 
did not fully accept these great postulates until I 
had verified them by my own intellectual processes, 
but they became, even in early childhood, so much a 
part of my consciousness that I never could accept 
a medieval creed or an external authority. 

Our next visit was to Roann, where for years a 
church was maintained, until removals reduced the 
membership to the point where it was necessary to 
discontinue. In past years there was a member, 
John R. Black, living at Sevastopol, who used to have 
ministers there for occasional services. His children 
and neighbors in such numbers embraced the liberal 
gospel that the Roann church was moved over there. 
Friends from Claypool and Collamer united also, 
so that there is here a fine little church. Here we 
held a service and had a helpful conference. Leaders 
in this movement are Lloyd Rickle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivan Tucker and Miss Lilly La Boyteau. 

Just south of Roann on the old Clark homestead 
lived until recently a very dear friend, Mr. Frank 
Clark. Together we used to talk of the one Life 
pervading all things—suns and trees and birds and 
men—which reaches on without the loss of a single 
form through all eternity. 

Frank had cherished some splendid trees by the 
brook in the meadow near his residence. Here he 
planned to have his friends and neighbors come, 
sometime, and to have me speak to them of these 
thoughts so dear to us. But three years ago he went 
from us. This summer his two daughters, Mrs. Allie 
Swyhart and Mrs. Mabel Milam, arranged for the 
meeting. A good congregation assembled, and two 
services were conducted in one of God’s first temples. 

I went over to Reed Cemetery on the bank of 
Paw Paw Creek to stand for a moment beside the 
grave of this friend and those of his parents, his wife 
and a son. On an old marble I read the name John 
Clark (of another family) and the dates 1912-1845, 
and I was told the story of the establishing of the 
burying ground. Friends started with the body of this 
pioneer for interment at Roann (Stockdale at that 
time), but the weather was inclement and the forest 
road impassable, so a halt was made and this little 
hill was selected as a fitting resting place for the 
body. 

We had the pleasure of meeting some friends from 
Salem, a very successful country church near Peru 
in Miami County, and their pastor, the Rev. W. D. 
Harrington of Galveston. 

The city of Peru was giving a pageant. Here 
among 6,000 spectators, in a great natural amphi- 
theater in the recently opened park on the Mississi- 
newa, we beheld the 400 people in the cast represent 
the coming of the Miamis, their life in ‘‘Deaf-man’s 
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Village,” the story of Ma-con-a-quah, “White Rose 
of the Miamis” (Frances Slocum), the coming of the 
whites and the progress from pioneer days to the 
present. Some descendants of the Miamis, valued 
citizens, took part in this presentation. 

I was very happy to have a little time with the 
Rey. Wellington C. Holmes, pastor of the Logansport 
church, and to see the unmistakable evidences of 
real success. He is just completing rebuilding, re- 
furnishing and redecorating the church building. The 
kitchen, social rooms, chapel and Sunday school 
rooms were models for convenient arrangement and 
are well furnished. The entrance and stairways are 
commodious, done in cherry wood. There are new 
hard wood floors. Best of all is the decoration of the 
auditorium. The colors are soft, harmonious, rest- 
ful. These improvements are costing $10,000. 

At Brookston, where thirty years ago Rev. Ira 
B. Grandy organized and built a church, I spent one 
day with former parishioners, among them August S. 
Bordner, who served for a number of years as a trustee 
of the State Convention. 

Going north from the Wabash River we leave 
the limestone and are in the “glacial drift.’”” Here 
and there are fields of boulders, while everywhere 
there is a substratum of gravel. Over a large part of 
this section there are frequent glacial lakes—clear 
water, gravel beds, and wooded banks with very 
little of marsh. 

These lakes vary from a fraction of a mile to 
several miles in extent. Lake Wawasee, the largest, 
is six miles in length and two and one-half in width. 
On Sylvan Lake at Rome City for many years the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana conducted its 
“Summer Meetings,” schools of religion in connection 
with the business sessions of the convention and auxil- 
lary bodies. 

For a hundred miles our journey practically 
retraced the course of the Tippecanoe River, from its 
mouth near the State Soldiers Home and battle 
ground, where General Benjamin Harrison fought 
the Shawnees under Tecumseh (1811), north and 
east through Monticello, where a dam operates a 
great power plant, through Winamac, to Warsaw, 
near where the river rises, as the outlet of Tippecanoe 
Lake, a long, narrow, wood-bordered body of water. 
The Tippecanoe is probably the most picturesque 
stream in the state. 

“At Cromwell I represented M. A. Beagle of the 
Convention Board in a conference with the people of 
the church relative to the disposal of some property. 

Here and at Ligonier in past years Erasmus 
Manford did pioneer work. Our friend the late Spal- 
den McMann was a liberal and enthusiastic supporter 
of the cause through a long life. Just a few miles 
south, at Pierceton, the late Alfred Laing, D. D., 
began his career. 

Up in northeastern Indiana, in the 12th congres- 
sional district and adjacent territory, there have come 
and gone through the years a number of little churches 
We sometimes speak of them as having failed. But 
none of them failed. Each rendered a distinct service 
to the community in which it existed. I was at a 
time the only minister of our church residing in this 
section. I was called to speak in many places on 


various occasions. It was easy to discover that each of 
these groups had contributed to the public spirit and 
the intelligence of the community. They had bene- 
fited not only the families of those who attended the 
services but all who resided near. In the neighborly 
intercourse of rural communities—on holidays, at 
family gatherings, in sickness, yes, in many ways— 
these liberals passed on their better philosophy of life, 
which was all the more readily received because there 
was usually no direct discussion of religion. It has 
been frequently admitted, where we have had these 
groups, even by those who bitterly opposed our 
church, that ours were the best people in the com- 
munity. 

Well, the fruit of religion is life, and life is con- 
tagious. We have helped this entire section to larger 
and better living. 

This narrative is linked up to some extent with 
the history of Universalism in the Hoosier State. 
But the thing which profoundly impressed me every- 
where was the very evident opportunity for the es- 
tablishment of liberal churches. The fields are white 
for the harvest. Everywhere the minds of men and 
women are open to the larger vision of life’s mean- 
ing and its end. And their hearts, and hands too, 
eagerly respond to the challenge of the Social Gospel. 
Men with clear heads and stout hearts could establish 
churches in many communities. All that is wanting 
is the vision and missionary spirit on the part of 
our own people. 

* ok Ok 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Long Toot and the Short Toot 

We had traveled across the Ocean, I and the daughter of 
Keturah. And we returned, and met the Statue of Liberty face 
to face, and I appreciated the salutation of the American Soldier 
returning from France, who said as he sailed past her, Good-by, 
Old Girl, if thou dost ever see me again, it will be necessary for 
thee to turn around. 

And we continued to the Dock. And as we tied up to the 
Dock, and the Voyage came to its Official End, the Whistle of 
the Ship gave One Short Toot. 

Now the Whistle had been more or less active during the 
Voyage, tooting for Noon, and for Fire Drill, and blowing monot- 
onously for Fog, but it had made no Noise so insignificant in 
length or volume as that with which it announced that we were 
Home. 

And I remembered that when we sailed away, it had blown 
for Two Long and Emphatick Minutes, waking Echoes from the 
Whole Water front, and calling for answering Hail and Farewell 
from Ships and Tugs and Ferryboats, and various other craft. 
But when we came back, we simply slipped into our place at the 
Dock, and gave one little unpretentious Toot. 

But the good Ship had brought back Three Thousand souls, 
and conveyed them all in safety, so that no life was lost, nor was 
any one sick. And we had come through Inhospitable Seas, and 
had weathered Storms, and ploughed through Fogs, and kept our 
Course and our Reckoning, and we were home on Schedule 
Time. And we were Making No Fuss about it. 

And I thought much of the Long, Loud Toot with which 
we started away, and the very quiet, little short Toot with which 
we came back. 

And I said, it was said by them of old time that he who put- 
teth on his Harness should not Boast Himself as he that put- 
teth it off. But I have noticed that the man who putteth off his 
Harness after a Real Achievement hath very little Occasion to 
Boast. The Deed boasteth for him, and he can come into Port 
with a Short Toot. 
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Some Universalities for Universalists to Ponder 


meg HE Universalist Church, intensely proud of 
fo), the Universalist name, must grow steadily in 
intellectual ability to grasp universal ideas 
wei} and in moral ability to assume universal 
Feuitades. 

If it fails perforce it becomes a laughing stock— 
a pygmy in the boots of a giant. If it succeeds, it 
may or may not get credit, but it will help make 
Universalism universal. One part of preparation for 
service is a study of the universality of cardinal 
qualities of the moral life, spiritual sentiments, the 
passion for the perfect, and other fundamental re- 
ligious ideas. 

In an interesting article in World Unity,* Alfred 
W. Martin of the Ethical Culture Society, New York, 
makes a comparative study of the sacred writings of 
the great religions to illustrate his thesis of unity. 

He describes first the discovery of important 
sacred books—Mohammedan, Confucian, Zoroastrian 
and Hindu, and then makes some illuminating com- 
parisons. 


Thanks to the labors of European researchers in this field 
during the second half of the nineteenth century, the following 
six leading evidences of this unity have been clearly and indis- 
putably established: 

1. Tke universality of all the cardinal qualities of the moral 
life—justice, temperance, truthfulness, love, etc. These, far 
from being the peculiar property of any one religion, are in- 
culcated in the Bible of every religion. Take, for example, the 

moral sentiment of catholicity or b1oad-mindedness; the willing- 
; ness and readiness to acknowledge the worth of religions other 
than our own. See how in the Bibles of the seven living great 
religions this universality is revealed. 

In the Hindu Bible we read: “‘Altar flowers are of many 
species, but all worship isone. Systems of faith differ, but God is 
One. The object of all religions is alike: all seek the object of 
their love, and all the world is love’s dwelling place.” 

The corresponding passage from the Buddhist Bible reads: 
“The root of religion is to reverence one’s own faith and never to 
revile the faith of others. My doctrine makes no distinction be- 
tween high and low, rich and poor. It is like the sky; it has 
room for all and like water it washes all alike.” 

The equivalent of this in the Zoroastrian Bible reads: 
“Have the religions of mankind no common ground? Broad 
indeed is the carpet God has spread and many are the colors He 
has given it. Whatever road I take joins the highway that 
leads to Him.”’ 

The self-same sentiment appears in the Confucian scripture: 
“Religions are many and different, but reason is one. The 
broad-minded see the truth in different religions; the narrow- 
minded see only the differences.’ 

In the Jewish scriptures it is written: ‘“Wisdom in all ages 
entering into holy souls, maketh them friends of God and proph- 

ts.’ “Behold how good and pleasant a thing it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity.” 

Finally in the Christian scriptures we find the words: “‘God 
hath made of one blood all the nations of the earth.”’ “God is 
no respecter of persons but in every nation he that revereth Him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him.” 

2. The universality of all spiritual sentiments such as rev- 
erence, awe, aspiration, worship, these too, far from being the 
exclusive possession of any one system of faith, are found to be 
common to all. For illustration let us select the spiritual senti- 
ment of trust, the trust that in Felix Adler’s phrase, “we are not 
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dust merely that returns to dust,” that men’s essential spiritual 
selfhood does not die with the dissolution of the body; that the 
stamp of eternality is upon every human soul. 

In the Hindu Bible is the command: “Go give to the plants 
and to the waters thy body which belongs to them; but there is 
an immortal portion of thee, transport ‘it to the world of the 
holy.” ‘ 
In the Zoroastrian Avesta are these sentences: “At the last 
day questions will be asked only as to what you have done, not 


from whom you are descended. I fear not deat ; I fear only 
not having lived well enough.” 
From the Pitakas of the Buddhist we have: ‘‘The soul is 


myself; the body is only my dwelling place.’ 

The Confucian Bible declares: ‘“Man never dies. 
cause men see only their bodies that they hate death.”’ 

In the Mohammedan scripture we find this passage: ‘“‘Mor- 
tals ask, ‘What property has a man left behind him?’ but angels 
ask, ‘What good deeds has he sent on before him?’ ” 

In the Jewish Apocrypha we read: ‘“‘The memorial of virtue 
is immortal. When it is present men take example of it, and 
when it is gone they desire it.” 

Finally, the Christian scriptures contain the familiar words: 
“Though our outward man perish, yet is our inward man day 
by day renewed.”’ 

3. The universality of the passion for the perfect, foe actual- 
izing the ideal, the mental picture of what it is supremely de- 
sirable that life should be. In none of the sacred scriptures is 
this spiritual passion wanting expression, though varied are the 
forms it has taken on. Differences of climate, of environment, of 
education, of racial origin, have produced varying expressions 
of this reaching out for the ideal, so that whether it be the Aztec, 
intoning before his crudely painted image; or the New Zealander 
squatting before his feathered God: or the Mohammedan, pros- 
trate before his mosque; or the Christian, kneeling in prayer to 
his heavenly Father; or the cosmic Theist, communing with the 
“fnfinite, eternal Energy whence all things proceed;’’ or the 
founder of the Ethical movement, meditating on the “Ethical 
Manifold,’’ conscious of himself as an “infinitesimal part of the 


It is be- 


. infinite God, the spiritual universe’’—in each case it is the yearn- 


ing for a higher and purer type of personal life that has been 
expressed. 

Listen to the Hindu chanting his prayer to Varuna, the god 
of Duty, and instantly you recall one of the penitential psalms of 
the Old Testament (CXXX), or perchance the Litany of the 
Episcopal Church with its pleading refrain: “Have mercy, O 
Lord, upon us and incline our hearts to keep Thy law.’”’ This 
Hindu chant is part of the Rig-Veda and was sung by the Rishis 
(poet-priests) not less than forty centuries ago. 


“OQ Varuna, Thou bright and strong God, have 

mercy. 

Through want of strength have I gone astray, 
have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 

It was not my will that led me astray; wine, anger, 
dice, thoughtlessness; have mercy, Almighty One. 

Not yet, O Varuna, cause me to enter the grave; 
have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 

Absolve us all from the sins of our fathers and 
from those we ourselves commit. 

O Varuna, it was necessity, it was temptation— 
mercy, Almighty, have mercy!”’ 


4. The universality of the ethical content of the Old Tes- 
tament Decalogue is missing in none of the other six Bibles. 
Nay, more, the familiar Ten Commandments may be supple- 
mented by four others; one concerning cleanliness and another 
touching humaneness, both contributed by the Koran; a third 
supplied by the Upanishads, enjoining intellectual integrity; 
and the fourth by the Pitakas, relating to temperance, or the 
use of intoxicating drink—missing in the Christian code, its 
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absence deplored by Buddhists and the millions of Christian 
prohibitionists. 

5. The universality of the Golden Rule; its utterance ante- 
dated Jesus by centuries and already very ancient in the time of 
Confucius. Each of the Bibles of the seven living great re- 
ligions contains a version of the Golden Rule. 

The Hindu: ‘The true rule is to guard and do by the things 
of others as you do by your own.” 

The Buddhist: ‘“‘One should seek for others the happiness 
one desires for oneself.” 

The Zoroastrian: “Do as you would be done by.” 

The Confucian: ‘““‘What you do not wish done to yourself, 
do not to others.” 

The Mohammedan: “‘Let none of you treat your brother in 
a way he himself would dislike to be treated.” 

The Jewish: ‘“Whatsoever you do not wish your neighbor to 
do to you, do not unto him.” 

The Christian: “All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.”’ 

6. The universality of the fundamental religious issues— 
God, duty, immortality. All the sacred scriptures of the world’s 
great religio s raise the root-questions of theism, moral obliga- 
tion and final salvation, though the mode of dealing with them 
is in no two instances the same. 

In Hinduism the note is that of spirit, repudiating the notion 
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of “dead” or ‘inert’? matter, on the ground that the universe is 
thrilling, throbbing, pulsing with divine energy and meaning. 

In Buddhism it is renunciation, the stripping from oneself of 
all earthly desire through process of ethical self-discipline. 

In Zoroastrianism it is spiritual warfare, culminating in the 
ultimate triumph of the “good principle” at war with the “‘evil 
principle’ in the universe and calling for the co-operation of all 
human souls if world-redemption is to be achieved. 

Confucianism contributes the note of order, bidding man in 
all his relations to reproduce the beautiful, calm, unbroken order 
he sees in the solar system. 

Judaism sounds the note of righteousness, ringing throughout 
the Old Testament and Apocrypha and most grandly in the 
Prophets. 

In Mohammedanism we hear the note “islam,’’ meaning 
submission; the supreme need of every human soul being that of 
self-submission to the ‘‘omnipotent and merciful Allah,’ 

Christianity completes the symphony with its note of love, 
not indeed that the doctrine of lové is absent from the scriptures 
of the other religions; it is not; but the spiritual genius of Jesus 
and the particular circumstances under which his teaching came 
into the world were such as to give special emphasis and fresh 
interpretation to the doctrine. 

Such in brief, bare outline are some of the more important 
evidences of the unity of religions as revealed in the scriptures. 


” 


Message for the New Year 


Fred Smith 


=m) went out, not knowing whither he went. 
3} So writes the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews concerning Abraham. But Abra- 
Sd ham knew that God knew. And for Abraham 
that was enough. ‘‘Wherefore,” the New Testament 
writer goes on to say, ‘““God was not ashamed to be 
called his God.”’ The pioneers of righteousness in all 
ages have found in Abraham their spiritual parent. 
And though, in many respects, we live in a brighter 
day, spiritually speaking, than did Abraham, it needs 
to be said that there is no profounder principle for us 
than that which was the mainstay of his pilgrimage. 

In the lives of most of us there are times when re- 
ligion becomes a pure adventure. We face experiences 
for which we have no duplicates in our memory. 
Fain would we know “what marvel or surprise” the 
future has in store, but it is veiled. It is enough that 
at such a time we be as Abraham. We can not know, 
but we can trust. More than once have I listened to 
the story of some great deed done for the kingdom 
by a man of the Abraham type, and they have said, 
in humble modesty: ‘‘Had we known all that it meant 
to go through with the task our hearts would have 
failed us for fear.”” But God wanted of them the 
seemingly impossible. He veiled the facts from them, 
but gave them that which was better, the power of an 
undefeatable faith. And the world has another 
demonstration that salvation is through faith rather 
than knowledge. 

In making this contrast, however, it must not be 
so construed as to make it a compliment to continu- 
ing ignorance. The constant prayer of the progressing 
Christian is that “‘knowledge grow from more to 
more.” Faith is not blindness. It is farther sight. 
It is “giving substance to things not seen.” Faith is 
futuristic; knowledge is post-impressionistic. Faith is 
more than knowledge, as love is more than logic. 


Faith is insight. To make progress we can not always 
depend on what we can see. There come times when 
we must go forward by virtue of our ideals. Facts 
known are not always furthering forces; they may be 
hindering fences. In facing the unknown future men* 
sometimes make the mistake of asking for additional 
facts when what they should be asking for is more faith. 
It is through faith we become strong to endure, “as 
seeing Him who is invisible.”” Facts are what we make 
them. When barbed as propaganda they are made to 
minister to fear. They inhibit action. When used to 
clarify principles they provide a run-way for faith. 
Knowledge is pedestrian; faith is aviational. Knowl- 
edge may easily become the mother of strange hesi- 
tancies. Knowledge sometimes makes men frail 
when faith would make them strong. By all means 
get all the facts you need to know of this or that 
possibility, but never forget that while knowledge in- 
forms about method it is faith that quickens move- 
ment. Cautious men live by the light of facts; but 
crusading men must learn to live by the power of faith. 

In these days we are giving much time to the study 
of religion, and this is well. But let us also be ready 
for the occasion when we have to step out for it. Let 
us accumulate knowledge, not that it make us cautious, 
but that it will make us crusaders. This was the 
moving faith of the Pilgrims. They did more than 
moralize. They moved. They studied their religion; 
they also sailed for it. They went out, not knowing 
whither they were going. Though they thought they 
did. But God had a better thing in mind for them. 
The faith they had made them brave to go forward. 
We face an unknown future, but, remembering Abra- 
ham and all like unto him, we can face it with a tried 
faith. For all such religion spells more than argu- 
ment, or activity; it means advancement now and 
forever. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


TUFTS TELLS US IMPORTANT THINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read “Calling the Roll,” by Mr. Couden. Jt has 
brought back to me the memory of many old friends and many 
associates of my early days. 

May I add the names of several whose names are dear to all 
Tufts College graduates. Drs. Miner, Leonard, Shipman, the 
Goddards, Deans, Robinsons, Metcalfs, Packards. And then 
there were the old professors, Marshall, Brown, and President 
Capen, all. Universalists. We must remember one of later days 
too, my own classmate, Dr. Austin Barclay Fletcher, whose 
whole life was spent with the object of making Tufts the splendid 
institution that it is to-day. 

Tufts College is the outcome of the devotion of faithful 
Universalists and will stand for years and years to come as such. 


Eugene EF. Bowen. 
* * 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. MINER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Didn’t somebody forget something when “Calling the Roll’ 
which appeared in the last issue of the Leader? 

In the days of my youth I lived for some years very near the 
home of a sterling old Universalist, named Benajah A. Miner, 
who had a son in the ministry in Boston, named Alonzo Ames 
Miner. “Uncle Ames,” as the old gentleman was generally 
called, regarded his son with a good deal of pride, and the peop’e 
of the little town of Lempster, generally, regardless of denomina- 
tion, were also proud of him, as their ablest representative abroad. 
Even to this day his career is remembered with pride in his na- 
tive town, and on a notable day in August last, they dedicated 
a tablet to his memory at the little church which he attended in 
youth. 

He may be forgotten in Boston, but he is still remembered in 
Lempster, and when the role is called “up yonder” we apprehend 
that his name will be called, and that it will not appear at the 
foot of the list. 

Henry H. Metcalf. 

Concord, N. H. 


In the Christian Leader for September 24, 1927, on page 1230, 
Dr. Lowe announced the generous gift of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Spaulding of Haverhill to the National Memorial Church in 
Washington as a memorial to Dr. Miner. For this reason Mr. 
Couden did not include his name. Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding gave 
the pulpit and chairs. We concur in Mr. Metcaf’s estimate 
and are glad to publish his tribute. 

The Editor. 


* * 


MR. COUDEN’S SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since sending you the list of typical and exceptional Uni- 
versalists which you were good enough to publish my mind 
has had time to accumulate a few more names which should be 
added to the list. Here they are: 

The Rey. Dr. Cyrus H. Fay, the first settled pastor of the 
Washington parish, the man who did more than any one else 
probably to collect funds for the old church on 13th and L Streets. 

Outstanding scholars like Dr. Fisher of Canton and Drs. 
Orello Gone and George T. Knight. 

Sidney Perham, state governor, congressman, and loyal 
layman. 

Tke Rev. Olympia Brown Willis, intrepid pioneer in the 
women’s movement. 

Father Throop of Chicago and Pasadena. 

Oliver Dean, Charles Tufts, the Goddards and the Metcalfs. 

Mancel Talcott, one of Chicago’s mercantile builders, and 
his lovely wife, Mary Talcott. 

Gideon I. Keirn, D. D., beloved pastor and missionary. 


And old Abner Kneeland, Elhanan Winchester and Relly, 
the London preacher who influenced Murray. 

There were tablets and other memorials in the old church 
that ought to be either removed to the new, or replaced by new 
memorials bearing the same names, sych as A. B. Grovh and 
Pettingill. 

For the benefit of those who are worried about the intellectual 
inferiority of our clergy it might be well to state here that after 
Count Leo Tolstoy had finished reading Ballou’s Treatise on the 
Atonement he pronounced it to be the profoundest book ever 
produced in America, and the one outstanding theological con- 
tribution that America had made to Christian dogmatics. 

William Couden. 
F ot 


“TI SEE THINGS BETTER NOW’? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It would not have hurt my feelings in the least if the name 
of the Leader had remained unchanged, but I shall always read 
our good paper whether it be Christian or Universalist. Can any 
of your readers give me the full text of a poem entitled ‘“The 
Unelected Infant?’’ It was published in the New York Tribune 
over thirty years ago, and I can recall only the last two lines, 
“My name was Calvin, but I see things better now.” . 

H. D. Carlton. 
West Chazy, N, Y. 


The Unelected Infant 


An unelected infant sighed out its little breath, 

And wandered through the darkness along the shores of death, 
Until the gates of heaven, agleam with pearl, it spied, 

And ran to them and clung there, and would not be denied, 
Though still from earth rose mutterings: ‘You can not enter in; 
Depart unto Gehenna, you child of wrath and sin.” 


Atl st the gates were opened; a man with features mild 
Stooped down and raised the weeping and unelected child. 
Immortal light thrilled softly down the avenues of bliss, 
As on the infant’s forehead the spirit placed a kiss. 
“Who are you, thus to hallow my unelected brow?” 
“Dear child, my name was Calvin—but I see things better n ow.’’ 
Unknown. 
* * 


THE PEDESTRIAN REVOLT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me to say amen to the recent editorial ‘“The Pedes- 
trian Revolt.” It calls attention emphatically to a dangerous 
phase of American materialism. The unction with which I say 
“‘amen”’ has been increased since reading the editorial by noticing 
the item of news circulated through the A. P. that the actuaries 
of the Travelers’ Insurance Company have estimated that 23,000 
persons will be killed and 700,000 injured in automobile accidents 
next year unless the accident rate shows an unexpected im- 
provement. 

Of course some of the accidents are seemingly unavoidable, 
and some of the fatalities are not due to careless or reckless 
driving. But it is safe to say that too large a part of serious 
automobile accidents and their fatalities are sacrifices upon the 
altar of the craze for speed and more speed in automobiles. 
Manufacturers in order to keep business brisk have to con- 
tinually put out improved models so to urge customers to ex- 
change the preceding model, which has been run only about 
enough to limber up the machinery, for the very latest. And 
more speed for the money is one of the much advertised im- 
provements. If every owner and driver of a car were cautious 
in the use of high speed and used it only in case of emergencies 
serious accidents would be noticeably few. But there is a large 
and increasing class of drivers who, when they get out on the 
road with nowhere in particular to go and no urgency to get 
there, just because they have a speedy car step on the juice and 
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let her go regardless of danger to themselves, other motorists, 
horses or pedestrians. 

Wherein is there any necessity, utility, or benefit in a pleasure 
car capable of making sixty, seventy, eighty miles an hour, or 
even fifty, on a public highway? At even forty miles an hour 
careful drivers too often find themselves in difficulties when a 
car ahead in the line has to slow down unexpectedly. 

The total casualties of the A. E. F. in the world war in- 
cluded in round numbers 35,500 killed in battle, 15,000 died of 
wounds received in battle, and wounded in battle 179,600; full 
total 247,800. And in the pursuit of pleasure motorirg, Ameri- 
cans are killing 23,000 persons a year and wound 700,000. 

If this rate is continued, it will not be long before those in 
this country who believe in safe and sane recreation will insist 
upon drastic reduction in possible speed of cars and upon drastic 
punishment for reckless driving. There are other things worth 
while in this age besides the mass production of automobiles, the 
mass production of automobile company shares, the mass produc- 
tion of dividends on said shares, accompanied by man production 
of accidental deaths and injuries. 

B.A. Mead. 


* * 


AN ABLE MAN CALLS US TO ACCOUNT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

No matter what ore’s vocation may be, there is no doubt a 
tendency to defend it against all attacks. And in their zeal to 
do this it is the usual thing for the defenders to refuse to look at 
all sides of the questions. In other words, we have set up cer- 
tain idols which we regret to see destroyed. 

This must be the excuse for the recent Leader editorial on 
Paxton Hibben’s ‘“Henry Ward Beecher,” and also Dr. Hall’s 
article on the same subject. 

Henry Ward Beecher was America’s mightiest preacher. 
He was a romantic genius. He was a forensic giant. He wasa 
magnetic personality. He raised men and women to such emo- 
tional heights that his power over them was extraordinary. 
But he was not a god. He was human. What has been needed 
was to take him off the pedestal and humanize him. This is 
what Paxton Hibben has done. 

It is not a question of what the reaction of the editor of 
the Leader or of Dr. Hall is to the book. The question is: Did 
Hibben give the facts? As far as I can see, he did. Both critics 
practically admit this. What they object to is the ‘‘sneer’’ 
which leaves the editor “horribly depressed’? and shocks the 
good Doctor. 

Whether a laughing sarcasm makes better reading than 
clearly stated facts is largely a matter of taste, but all must admit 
it is more effective. Even Dr. Hall, while protesting against 
Hibben’s “‘sneers,’’ sneers at the book himself. Moreover, it 
appears to me that he reads maiz y “‘sneers”’ into the book that 
are not there. 

Hibben simply states the facts as he found them. He sel- 
dom, if ever, draws any conclusion. The best example of this 
is in the incident that Dr. Hall calls the “vilest passage in all 
literature.’’ Hibben gives the plain facts of this case as they are. 
If you must read between the lines, that is your privilege. If 
you can imagine a conclusion which you think improves the 
story, I can not prevent you. Hibben does not doit. He gives 
the simple facts. 

Tihs brings me to the subject of the usual clerical reaction 
to all attacks on the profession. It is lamentable that individual 
preachers in general get as excited as if they themselves had 
been hit, and start condemning the author of the attack. The 
usual attitude seems to be like that of a certain minister, who 
said: “Even if it is true, it should not be told.”’ 

Not all clergymen, however, hold to this view. Several 
whom I know believe that “Elmer Gantry’’ was “timely”? and 
‘needed.”” And of these, I am glad to say that at least two are 
Universalists. 

It is probably to be expected that both “Elmer Gantry” and 
the life of Beecher would react unfavorably to most Orthodox 
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ministers. Their teachings would preclude any other attitude. 
But just why a Universalist should be “horribly depressed” I 
do not understand, unless we have lost our liberalism in our 
attempt to become the tail of the Congregational kite. 

Speaking of “Elmer Gantry,’’ Dr. Birkhead the Unitarian 
says: “The novel is realistic and true to the life and experiences 
of preachers. The ‘counterpart’ of all that is in ‘Elmer Gantry’ 
can be found in the experiences of preachers of the last twenty- 
five years. The conversation of the theological students can 
be duplicated in most any denominational seminary. I have 
heard such conversations many times. The conversion of Elmer 
Gantry is typical of the violence of mothers, evangelists and 
revivals.” ; 

Because of the very low percentage of “Elmer Gantrys’’ 
among Universalists is no reason why we should close our eyes 
to the fact that there have been religious leaders indicted for 
every crime in the decalogue. The ———— alone expel from 
their orgar ization each year an unthinkable number of ministers 
for “conduct unbecoming.”’ And then there are the even larger 
number of cases that never reach either the state or ecclesiastical 
courts. Several cases of this kind, which I know of, were hushed 
up for fear it would “hurt the church.’’ 

All creeds and sects have their “Elmer Gantrys,”’ and I see 
nothing to be gained by denial and denunciation. Would it not 
be better for us to study the situation and try and learn some- 
thing that will do us some good? 

Now statistics show that the two sects that seem to be af- 
flicted the worst are the and the On the other 
hand the number of “Elmer Ga: trys” among Unitarians is 
infinitesimal. I respectfully submit that this proves that the 
less emotional and supernatural a religion is, the more moral 
will be the tendencies of its adherents. 

Raymond Goodspeed. 


Rutland, Vt. 


* * 


STOPPING THE PAPER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam not renewing my subscription for several reasons. 

I do not like the new name. I am a Universalist because it 
is the only creed to which I could mentally subscribe, and I am 
proud to stand out—alone in many communities—as a Uni- 
versalist. 

The so-called Christians for the most part do not yet recog- 
nize the liberals—so the name Christian Leader is a misnomer. 

Then, I am not now active in any church and do not find 
time to read the paper however good it is, and do not seem to 
be able without expense and trouble to find a place where it 
will be read—and I can not afford to waste it nor can you. 

Lois Pinney Clark. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * 
NOT STOPPING THE PAPER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In response to your call of Dec. 15 date, we enclose check for 
renewal, for in our fifty years of having this church paper we 
have never found it more interesting and worth-while than now. 

Its editorials are fine, and we are very much entertained by 
the reading of Johannes’ ‘‘Cruising” articles, about the first thing 
we look for each week on the arrival of the paper. 

The Christian Leader of these days is a high class publication. 

F.J. Kellogg. 

Utica, N. Y. 

* * 
PLANS ARE UNDER WAY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We enjoy the Leader immensely, but regret very mu ch{that 
you have discontinued “Our Prayers Together,’’ for we found 
this devotional page of greatest value. Would it not be possible 
to return to this very helpful custom again in 1928? 

Mrs. H.S. Ball. 

Waterville, Me. 
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Understanding Our World 


The Frederick Lynch News Letter 


The Annual Meeting at St. Louis 

The annual meeting of the World Alliance at St. Louis 
during Armistice Week proved a great success. There was a 
large delegation from all over the country. The meetings were 
all crowded, the addresses and discussio: s were of an unusually 
high order and the city responded with real enthusiasm to the 
message the Alliance brought. The secretaries, with three or 
four friends of the Alliance who were commandeered—Dr. 
Arthur Pringle of London, Colonel Raymond Robins, the Rev. 
Charles R. Zahniser and Carlton Sherwood, went to St. Louis 
for the four days preceding the conference, including Sunday, 
and all together made over sixty addresses in churches, schools 
and colleges and before various organizations of men and women. 
The speakers addressed about 28,189 people. The newspapers 
also gave large space to these sermons and addresses. Thus the 
city was prepared for the convention by a four days’ process of 
intensive education. The pastors of St. Louis were on the 
whole most sympathetic and cordially co-operated with us. The 
pulpits of practically all of the communions were opened to us 
and our message cordially welcomed. 

When the regular sessions of the conference opened for 
Welnesday, Thursday and Friday, in the large ballroom of the 
Chase Hotel, the citizens of St. Louis turned out in such large 
numbers that the room was filled to overflowing at every session. 
The presence of Mr. Henry Wickham Steed and the Rev. Arthur 
Pringle, both of London, added much to the interest of the 
meetings and their several addresses were among the most not- 
able events of the sessions. Other addresses which aroused much 
enthusiasm were those of Dr. William P. Merrill, Prof. James T. 
Shotwell, Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Colonel Raymond Robins 
and Dr. Daniel T. Poling. The addresses and the discussions 
from the floor were directed to the one central theme of the 
congress: Is war an inevitable and necessary part of our civiliza- 
tion; if not, how shall we outlaw it or eradicate it from our 
political order? 

On one thing practically every speaker—and there were 
many—was agreed, and that was that the time had come to out- 
law war. Thisis a great step forward, for it was not long ago that 
the term “outlawry of war’ was held in contempt by many peace 
workers, and associ ted with a sm:ll group of what were often 
referred to as estimable but impossible idealists. That time has 
passed and the term “outlawry” h s come into common usage. 
One hears it even in the debates at Geneva; the famous League 
protocol of 1924 spoke of making war criminal, and M. Bri nd 
used the very werd “outlawry”’ in his recent proposal of a treaty 
between the United States and France which should “outlaw 
war between these two nations forever.” It was when the neces- 
sary steps to secure this outlawry were discussed at St. Louis 
that the divergence of opinion began to be marked. One group 
urgently and eloquently insisted that there was just one thing 
to do, and that was to stop playing with the war system in any 
way and stop wasting time on palliative measures such as leagues, 
treaties, disarmament programs, councils of conciliation and 
the rest, and eradicate the whole war system root and branch. 
Some of this group seem to hold the same view that certain So- 
cialists hold toward the social system when they condemn all 
attempts to relieve poverty as standing in the way of removing 
the capitalistic system which, to their minds, is the cause of 
poverty. Others of the group are not as extreme as this, but all 
of them are convinced that the only way to outlaw war is for the 
nations immediately to get together and vote war a crime, set up 
a world court with affirmative jurisdiction and create a code of 
binding international law. Their contention has recently been 
set forth at length, and very clearly and eloquently, in Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison’s recent beok, “The Outlawry of 
“War.” 

Another group, equally eager to outlaw war, felt that the 


outlawry of war must come by steps taken one by one by the 
nations, and pinned their hopes upon those processes which 
have been receiving much attention in Europe since the World 
War. They would follow the group mentioned above if they 
thought there ws any possibility of persuading the nations im- 
mediately or in the near future to vote war a crime. Believing 
this to be impossible, they urge with all fervor the taking of those 
steps toward banishing the war system that seem possible, prac- 
tical and have in them promise of reasonable success. To many 
of this group the League of Nations offers more promise of 
achievement than anything else in sight. It was interesting to 
note at St. Louis how every other speaker—as a matter of fact 
almost all the speakers—felt that the great promise of outlawry 
is in those measures already well under way that are being pur- 
sued by the League. Jt is by the closer organization of the world, 
as it is going on at Geneva, that war will eventually be eliminated 
from the political system of the world. Mr. Wickham Steed, the 
famous London editor, even went so far as to say that Great 
Britain and the nations of the continent were moving toward a 
sort of United States of Europe. This is perhaps too strong a 
statement, but many of the speakers evidently feel’that it will 
be by this growing solidarity in the Le gue that the end of war 
will come, as it has come between the states in the United States. 
While the various speakers said little about the United States 
entering the League, there seemed a general impression that the 
League was the first great experime t of the nations in learning 
to live together by those same Christian principles that have 
taught individuals to live together, and that as the nations learn 
the community life through the League, war will go as it has 
gone between individuals. 

Another group of speakers pinned their he of outlawry up- 
on the extension of all inclusive arbitrative treaties. Locarno 
was continually referred to as an illustration of how outlawry 
willcome. It has practically come between the powers signatory 
to that treaty. It has come by the treaties signed by Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, Switzerland and the other nations, through the 
inspiration of the League. If the United States accepts the 
French proposal and negotiates a treaty with France there will 
be another step in the outlawry process. Let all the nations 
sign such treaties with each other and outlawry is secured. 
Attention was repeatedly called to the fact that the League As- 
sembly in its last session appointed a commission to encourage 
the signing of such treaties among all the states in its member- 
ship. 

One question of great import which is embodied in the final 
statement issued by the conference, received much attention. 
It was that of what constitutes an aggressor nation. We are al- 
ways talking about wars of aggression and wars of defense, and 
most nations want to reserve the right to defend themselves 
against an aggressor nation. But no nation ever considers itself 
an aggressor. All wars to all nations are wars of defense. How 
shall we get around this point? What nation is the aggressor 
nation? That nation is the aggressor nation which refuses 
to submit its dispute to arbitration or to the court, or, to put it 
the other way about, as Professor Shotwell does, that nation 
is fighting a war of defense when it is attacked by another na- 
tion, after it has signified its willingness to take its case to court. 


War Danger Conference in London 


Two weeks after our Conference at St. Louis a large confer- 
ence was held in Westminster Central Hall, London (Nov. 24-25), 
where a large number of churchmen bad gathered to discuss the 
question as to the danger of war breaking out again in Europe 
in the near future. It was notable for the eminence of the men 
taking part and because of the fact that many of the speakers 
expressed the fear of another war unless the governments ad- 
dressed themselves with much more earnestness to its preven- 
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tion than they were at present manifesting. Indeed, most of 
the speeches were rather pessimistic in their outlook. Senator 
de Jouvenal criticized the League of Nations rather severely. 
It will be remembered that he resigned from the League as a 
protest against the French policy. He feels that the League is 
dealing with trifling matters and that the great powers are not 
willing enough to forget their own interests and sink their own 
nationalistic ambitions and grapple with the fundamental ques- 
tion of ridding the world of the war system. Until this happens 
he thiuks the League will not fulfillits promise. One of the most 
widely quoted addresses was that made by former Prime Minister 
Nitti of Italy, who was one of the most prominent members of 
the Versailles Peace Conference. He, too, said that the League 
of Nations was “only an outside-show” in which the dictatorial 
governments participated and which these governments proposed 
to wreck. Never, he declared, were the nations arming in so 
mada fashionas sin ethe existence ofthe League. Hethinksthe 
danger of war is even greater than in 1914, but he insists that it 
is not the people who loathe each other, but the governments. 
He evidently considers Fascism a danger to all Europe and de- 
clared that Mussolini was striving for an increase in the Italian 
population because he foresaw war in which Italy must partici- 
pate in the near future. All of the addresses were not of this 
pessimistic nature, but nevertheless there was very deep feeling 
that the nations were not sincerely grappling with the one prob- 
lem of the outlawry of war forever, and until they did there was 
no hope for the peace of the world. 


Interesting Proposals from Washington 


It is both interesting and encouraging to note that three of 
our prominent statesmen have expressed themselves as proposing 
to present resolutions in the opening session of the next Congress, 
providing for the outlawry of war and calling for the settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration or conciliation. Senator 
Borah is to present the resolution which he presented to the last 
Congress, calling upon the United States to take the first move 
in the eradication of the war system out of the political structure 
of the world. Senator Capper proposes to introduce a resolution, 
demanding that the Senate and House of Representatives de- 
clare it to be the policy of the United States: 


I, By treaty with France and other like-minded 
nations formally to renounce war as an instrument of 
public policy and to adjust and settle its international 
disputes by mediation, arbitration and conciliation; and 


II. By formal declaration to accept the definition 
of aggressor nation as one which, having agreed to sub- 
mit international differences to conciliation, arbitration 
or judicial settlement, begins hostilities without having 
done so; and 

III. By treaty with France and other like-minded 
nations to declare that the nationals of the contracting 
governments should not be protected by their govern- 
ments in giving aid and comfort to an aggressor nation; 
and, 

Be it further resolved, that the President be re- 
quested to enter into negotiations with France and other 
like-minded nations for the purpose of concluding 
treaties with such nations, in furtherance of the de- 
clared policy of the United States. 


Security and Disarmament 

All the nations of the League met in Geneva on Nov. 27 to 
begin the discussion of disarmament. The general purpose of the 
meeting was to consider the broad lines of a draft treaty for 
arms limitation, but the difference between this conference and 
all previous ones is that simultaneously, or even previous to the 
disarmament discussion, they are to take up the pushing of ar- 
bitration treaties on the ground that it is hopeless to expect the 
nations to disarm wnless there is some other security in which they 
have confidence. The feeling has evidently become quite universal 
in Europe that disarmament must follow other guarantees of 
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peace, so attention is being directed toward the forming of ar- 
bitration treaties based on the argument that men have always 
fought regardless of armament and that disarmament is some- 
thing which would follow peace rather than secure it, and that in 
universal arbitration and conciliation, courts, leagues, societies 
of nations, lies the real cure for war. This is not altogether true, 
of course, because great armaments are certainly provocative of 
war, but there is so much truth in it that the nations have come 
to feel that we can not look for any great progress in disarma- 
ment unless there are other guarantees of peace in existence. 
The progress toward universal rbitration treaties, courts, etc., 
is not altogether free from stumbling blocks. The big nations 
are still distrustful of arbitration plans. They fe r the judg- 
ment of tribunals over which they have no control and the 
smaller nations have no assurance that they can hale the larger 
nations into court, but progress is being made and along with 
the growing trust of one nation-for another which is slowly 
growing because of the continual conference at Geneva, these 
treaties are more and more readily being signed. It is unfortu- 
nate that our country is just at present the chief sinner in these 
regards. While Germany and France can sign absolute arbitra- 
tion treaties, in which no questions are expected, we are not 
willing to follow. One of the greatest obstacles toward the 
progress of the whole movement of disarmament, international 
peace and outlawry of war is the refusal of the United States 
to associate itself with the other nations of the world in the 
League. It is not there, but it should co-operate in all these 
new experiments with much more eagerness and heartiness than 
it is now evincing. 


The Universal Religious Peace Conference 


I have referred in previous letters to the plans that are on 
foot in the office of the Church Peace Union to bring together in 
1930 about a thousand representatives of all the great religious 
of the world for a conference on universal peace. The proposal 
has met with the most cordial acceptance in all countries and in 
all religions. The originator of the movement, Dr. Henry A. 
Atkinson, secretary of the Committee, set up by the Church 
Peace Union, has received several hundred replies to the com- 
munications which were sent out to all parts of the world and 
with hardly any exception these replies have been favorable and 
enthusiastic. Dr. Atkinson has already visited the various 
countries of Europe in behalf of this project, and on Noy. 30 
started on a protracted visit to India and other countries in the 
East to win the allegiance for his plan and enlist the services of 
the religious leaders of the East. On the evening of Nov. 28 
a farewell dinner was given to Dr. Atkinson which was at- 
tended by about seventy-five representatives of the Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish faiths. The addresses were all in 
the nature of a Godspeed. 


A Brilliant Book on the Problem of War and Peace 


One of the most brilliant contributions to the literature 
of the peace cause is written by Herbert Wescott Fisher, entitled 
“Alias Uncle Shylock: A Tragi-Comedy of the two Bromios, 
Fear and Avarice.”’ (Albert and Charles Boni, New York.) 
The book is divided into four sections as follows: 1. The Wrong 
Remedy. 2. The Right Diagnosis. 3. The Wrong Diagnosis. 
4, The Right Remedy. Mr. Fisher discusses the causes of 
wars, especially the World War, and shows the fallacies inherent 
in most of those that have thus far been advanced. He shows 
how the question of guilt in the last war is a much more com- 
plicated question than most of us have considered it. The 
present bitterness existing between the nations is pictured in 
startling terms as also are the obvious threats of wars to come. 
The popular feeling is that if we can get rid of fear and avarice 
wars can be escaped. Mr. Fisher insists that this is not true, 
and ridding ourselves of fear and avarice is not enough. There 
isa better way. It is this better way with which the main part 
of the book deals. Get the book and read what this better 
way is. 

Frederick Lynch. 
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You can never tell what a book will do next. 
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It is quite 


impossible for us to say farewell to magic as long as books are in the world—Lynn Harold Hough. 


The Quakers 
By A. Neave Brayshaw. (Macmillan.) 
“Mr. Brayshaw, in the second edition 
of “The Quakers, Their Story and Mes- 
sage,’ has given a clear and helpful his- 
torical background so that out of it may 
emerge the “present day Quakerism in 
its weakness and strength.”’ 

Out of the maze and muddle of the 
seventeenth century, when people and 
clergy alike adapted themselves to each 
new change in religious form, thrust in 
haphazard fashion upon them, the gallant 
figure of George Fox stands out. The 
young shoemaker, turning to the priests, 
could get there no satisfaction for his 
spiritual longing, and then it was that he 
heard a voice which said, “There is one, 
even Christ Jesus, that can speak to your 
condition.”” Here from the beginning we 
have an outstanding Quaker contribution, 
a religion which finds its raison d’etre, not 
in outside authority, but in personal con- 
viction. With the early Quakers, this 
inner light was a principle of God present 
in all men which, if it were followed, would 
lead to salvation. They laid less emphasis 
on the “scheme of salvation” as generally 
accepted in Christendom than on the new 
spiritual experience which came to all 
who opened their heart to the Christ in- 
fluence. ‘The emphasis was placed not 
on salvation from the consequences of 
sin but from the power of sin itself.” ; 

That sense of inward assurance affected 
those seventeenth century Quakers in 
their conception of the Bible. The in- 
spiration of the Biblical writers was the 
work of the same spirit which spoke in 
them. How modern it all sounds! Here 
they had found truths which were perma- 
nent and universal—that the Word of 
God, the Christ, was a continuing reality 
revealing to them in actual experience 
the life that God would have them lead. 

From small beginnings Quakerism drew 
its followers by the sheer compulsion of 
its spiritual power and by the personality 
of its first teachers. In spite of bitter 
persecutions, floggings, death, the num- 
bers of Quakers increased in England and 
in America, and in 1682 William Penn 
crossed the Atlantic to found the Province 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Braysbaw deals 
with such outstanding personalities as 
George Whitehead, Robert Barclay, Isaac 
Pennington, and he tells of the suffering 
and steadfastness of many humble people 
now nameless, for, said Penn, “Christ 
will not have one coward in his spiritual 
army.”’ 

The persecutions of the seventeenth 
century were followed in the eighteenth 
century by a period of almost self-con- 
scious separation and outward difference 


from others—a time of retarded growth 
and lessened spiritual activity. Yet the 
lives of noble men and women of this 
period saved Quakerism from losing its 
divine fire. Philanthropy, work for the 
slaves, efforts towards peace, were the 
outward manifestations of the inner 
light which filled the souls of many worthy 
men and women. 

In the nineteenth century Quakerism 
was shaken out of its spiritual inertia by 
contact with the militant evangelism 
which characterized the religious life of 
the Dissenters, and under the leadership 
of Joseph John Gurney the Friends 
definitely adopted the orthodox evangelical 
position which they retained for half a 
century. The followers of Elias Hicks, on 
the other hand—the “‘Hicksite Quakers” — 
were looked on with uneasiness as minimiz- 
ing the work and particularly the death of 
Jesus Christ. 

But the new thought flooding into all 
quarters, the conclusions of Biblical criti- 
cism and of scientific research, the neces- 
sity of reconciling science and religion, 
had to be faced and dealt with. Happy 
indeed is the religious communion whose 
members, like the Quakers, could meet 
such controversial questions in “the 
atmosphere of courtesy and love.” With 
such questions bravely faced, the skies 
were clear and the society could go on in 
its process of reconstruction towards the 
goal of a much larger life. The deepening 
of a sense of civic responsibility led to 
active participation in the temperance 
cause, in service on municipal and local 
boards, in the work of public education 
and in problems of social service. 

No account of Quakerism would be 
complete without special attention being 
given to the invaluable contribution which 
the Friends have made towards the cause 
of peace. The chapter devoted to the 
“Great War’ is a stirring record of the 
far-sighted reconstructive efforts of the 
Friends during those terrible years, and 
the result of the relief work then carried 
on has led to permanent international 
fellowship and to close co-operation with 
people of other countries. 

“With increasing boldness,’”’ says Mr. 
Brayshaw, “the Society of Friends ven- 
tures along new paths. Confident in hay- 
ing a message for its generation, the Quaker 
Church seeks to send forth men and 
women strong to proclaim it, realizing 
that enthusiasm and even sacrifice for 
works of outward well-being, necessary 
as these are, do not absolve the church or 
any member of it from the task of giving 
forth a definite message of God.” 

Many of us, outside the Society of 
Friends, would express our gratitude for 


_ volume. 


the great contribution which they have 
made continuously to the religious life 
of the world—from the time of the “joyous 
adventure” of George Foxup to the present 
time. We hope that Mr. Brayshaw’s 
comprehensive and fair appraisement of 
the life and work and attitude of mind of 
the Friends will be widely read, and that 
it will help us of other Christian com- 
munions to be as ready to apply our be- 
liefs to life and conduct and to be as 
obedient to the promptings of the spirit, 
to the “Christ within.” 
M.G.S. 


* * 


Old Testament Stories 


Retold by Eulalie Osgood Grover. (Little, 

Brown and Co. $50.) 

Some one, referring recently to the re- 
ligious education of the young, remarked 
that the usual type of Biblical education 
set up an antagonism in the minds of 
many children. Probably the moral 
tacked on to the end of the Bible stories 
has had that effect. 

Miss Grover has wisely allowed the 
Bible narratives to make their own im- 
pressive appeal and has retold them in a 
language intelligible to a young child. 
It was not a surprise to me to see my eight- 
year-old as fascinated by this volume as 
by a book of fairy tales or the life of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

The stories are told in a straightforward 
and direct manner with no embellishments, 
but with the necessary omissions. It is 
to be hoped that this volume so skill- 
fully handled by Miss Grover will be the 
beginning of many which will make the 
other Bible narratives also thus retold 
part of the child’s permanent fund of 
knowledge. 

M.G.S., 


* * 


A Manual of Christian Beliefs 


By Edwin Lewis. (Scribners. $1.50.) 
A real service has been rendered by 
Dr. Lewis in the preparation of this 
It is a book which ought to be 
very useful to the many men and women 
who are seeking for guidance in the con- 
sideration and discussion of the funda- 
mental beliefs of their religion. In orderly 
and logical arrangement, with clear style, 
and with modern viewpoint and approach, 
the author sets forth the meaning and 
implications of subjects connected with 
the Christian religion. The rank and file 
of people are more interested in religion 
than is often believed. They need the 
help of clearly defined statements to ex- 
press and clarify for them what they 
oftentimes vaguely feel and dimly under- 
stand. Dr. Lewis helps people to think 
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more clearly on these vital matters. To 
render this service an author must under- 
stand not only his subject matter but the 
people for whom he is writing. In this 
manual] the author does both admirably. 

Es Aa 

* * 
Twelve Modern Apostles and Their 
Creeds 


(Duffield Company, New York. $2.50.) 

“Twelve Modern Apostles” sets forth 
the creeds of twelve men, mostly clergy- 
men, representing twelve diflerent de- 
nominations. In reality it is less an ac- 
count of the creeds of, the writers and 
more a collection of personal statements 
as to why they belong to the denomination 
with which they are affiliated. The writers 
give their reasons in terms of a preference 
for a certain type of church polity, as a 
particular spiritual tellowship, and not 
usually in terms of theology. 

The book makes a contribution toward 
mutual understanding between the various 
sects of organized Christianity and toward 
what inevitably follows, mutual sympathy 
and respect. One does not read such a 
book to disagree with it, but to become 
informed, for example, why Dr. Coffin is a 
Presbyterian, Rufus M. Jones a Quaker, 
Dr. Crothers a Unitarian. We are dis- 
posed to quarrel with the editor, whoever 
he may be, only because he did not ex- 
tend his treatment beyond organized 
Christianity. Why stop here? Why not 
include the expositions of an apostle of 
Judaism, or Ethical Culture, or the Com- 
munity Church? It strikes us there is just 
as much need for mutual understanding 
between Christian and non-Christian 
groups as between the Christian groups 
themselves, albeit the misunderstandings 
of the latter are more notorious! At any 
rate the book is good so far as it goes. 

Ne DUE. 
* * 
Boston Preachers 


Pulpit Addresses by Ministers of Boston 
and Vicinity, compiled by Rev. A. A. 
Gates. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00.) 
Here isa book of goodsermons. ‘Good’ 

is the proper word. Great, profound, 

eloquent, learned—such adjectives do 
not apply. Some are not even interesting. 

The reader wonders how some of them 

found their way into print: and ceases to 

wonder why some congregations are 
small. 

But there are several sermons in the 
collection which save the situation. Presi- 
dent Marsh has an excellent Thanksgiving 
sermon and Dr. Sullivan one of equal 
excellence for Mothers’ Day. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy contributes a prose poem en- 
titled ‘Daybreak’ which ought to bring 
consolation and inspiration to bereaved 
hearts. There is a vigorous sermon from 
the fundamentalist standpoint by Dr. 
Conrad and arother from the same point 
of view by Dr. Massee. By all odds the 
best sermon in the collection, and one 


worth the price of the book, is by Dr. 
Raymond Calkins. It meets a crying 
need in the lives of thousands and is 
admirably done. It is a real sermon, 
stands the test of homiletical criticism, 
and must have sent the congregation 


away with higher vision and new de- 


termination. 

One of the good things about the book 
is the brief sketch of the life of the preacher 
which prefaces each sermon. It is good 
to know first something about the man 
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and then to ascertain what he has to say 
for himself. If some fail to qualify for the 
academic degrees attached to their names 
others are obviously worthy of still higher 
horiors. So that’s that. 
iO. E. 
* * 

Reviews are by: Mrs. H. E. B. Speight; 

Rey. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., New 


- Haven, Conn.; Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, 


Haverhill, Mass.; Prof. Frank Oliver Hall, 
Tufts College, Mass. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Federation of Woman’s Boards of 
Foreign Missions holds its annual meet- 
ing at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Jan. 6-10, beginning at 4 p.m. on Jan. 6. 
Any of our women who can make it con- 
venient to attend will be warmly wel- 
comed and richly repaid. 

* * 

Miss Hathaway left on the office desk 
this little note: 

“A baby came to live with Mr. and 
Mrs. Kazumi Onishi (Tei) of Tokyo, 
Japan, on Nov. 26. ‘As we wished, a girl 
was given,’ writes Mr. Onishi. The baby 
has been named ‘Ai,’ meaning ‘Love.’ ”’ 

Doubtless when we mention Tei it 
brings to your memory some of the inci- 
dents in her life which make her very near 
tous all. From Miss Hathaway’s booklet 
“The Blackmer Home Girls’ we quote 
the following just to refresh this memory: 

“Tei Yasumura and Matsu Koyama 
are household names in many Universalist 
families in America. Since they both 
came to the Home during their primary 
school days, continued until they gradu- 
ated from the Women’s University, and 
after that were helpers, they have had a 
longer close touch with the Home than 
the others. Tei came in 1903. She showed 
great skill on the piano when she first 
began, and practising faithfully all through 
her school years, she attained such pro- 
ficiency that it seemed a desirable thing 
for her to come to America for further 
study. Kindness of American friends 
made this possible, and she received her 
diploma from the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music in Boston in 1920. On her 
return voyage she met Mr. Onishi, who 
was going back to Japan after a period of 
three years’ study in banking in England. 
Fortunately for the young couple their 
paients were modern enough in thought 
to sanction a love match, and in the spring 
of 1922 they were married in the Tokyo 
church. Mr. Onishi has advanced along 
business lines very rapidly, and they have 
a beautiful, happy home with their two 
dear boys, which they share with -Tei’s 
parents. A quotation from Tei’s letter of 
May 23, 1927: ‘At the General Conven- 
tion in October, if you see the ladies of 
the W. N. M. A. please tell them I never 
forget what they have done for me, and I 


am trying to bea real Christian and doi. ¢ 
what I can where I am.’’’ 
* * 

We have just opened the morning’s 
mail, containing, among other letters, a 
long one from Mrs. Vallentyne in which 
she encloses a letter from Miss Bowen. 
This came just at the right moment, for 
after reading how much Blackmer Home 
kas meant to Tei (and her expressions of 
appreciation are those of all of our other 
Home girls) it is with just a tinge of sor- 
row that we quote some of the paragraphs 
from the letter from Japan: 

“Mrs. Vallentyne, I have so many 
wonderful applications for the Home in 
April. There are at least four or five girls 
who are suffering to enter. Sometimes we 
can’t find the right girls when funds open 
up, but now we have wonderful girls with 
no funds for them. We ought to have at 
least four new funds.” 

Isn’t there some way, Miss Bowen 
writes, for folks to realize that funds must. 
be kept up for a girl supported in the 
Home, else she must be driven from the 
Blackmer Home? There used to be a 
reserve fund such as the “Jubilee” on 
which we carried girls until their own 
funds were forthcoming, but there is not 
a single reserve fund left, for they have all 
been used. 

“Tf I can just make it clear enough what 
we need perhaps we can begin our year 
in April with a full quota of money and 
girls. That’s why I began so early to talk 
about it and write about it. I wih I 
might know by February what to expect, 
because you see I can’t take girls ‘on faith’ 
this April.” 

It takes $125 a year to support a 
girl in Blackmer Home. Several states 
are already supporting girls. To them our 
appreciation and thanks and we sincerely 
wish that some more of our state or- 
ganizations, or local Circles, could take 
on the support of one girl. Aren’t there 
four more states, Circles, or individuals 
ready to make this fine investment? And 
when you do, if the payments are made 
regularly it means less worry for our 
manager of Blackmer Home, and less 
digging into reserve funds, we were going 
to say, but Miss Bowen tells us there are 
no more “‘reserve funds.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
- Jan. 8-14. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Jan. 8-14. Newtonville, Mass.: Head- 
quarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Jan. 8-14. Bridgeport, Conn.: Melrose, 
Mass.; Headquarters. 
* * 


A LETTER OF APPRECIATION 


Dear Home Department Folks: 

In every life there comes a turn in the 
road. Changes are inevitable. To-day 
welcomes To-morrow. Thus it is that, 
through a period of more than twelve 
years, we have been trying to realize and 
to demonstrate the value of the Home 
Department of our Sunday school. At 
first it was experimental. To-day no one 
questions its value. Facts and figures 
prove its right to exist as a most helpful 
factor in the home and in the church. 
You and I have labored together in most 
sympathetic relations, year after year. 
You have told me of your problems, and I 
have tried’to help you solve them. You 
have grown faint of heart and I have 
whispered ‘‘Try again.” Thus valuable 
friendship has been promoted. 

The Law of Progress is a sign-board 


along the road of human endeavor. Thus 


it is that the General Sunday School 
Association has adopted a more co-ordinat- 
ing policy whereby all of its work is to 
be centralized at the Universalist Head- 
quarters at Boston. 

In turning over the pleasures and the 
responsibilities of the work in which I am 
so deeply interested, I wish to express to 
both local and state superintendents my 
hearty appreciation of your most valuable 
services. You have shown a wonderful 
spirit of co-operation! It has been your 
fidelity of purpose that has wrought such 
excellent results. May your loyalty and 
devotion continue in the years that open 
to you. May you realize, more and more, 
the unlimited possibilities of this depart- 
ment of our Sunday school. 

With love and appreciation, with mem- 
ories that shall not fade away, and with a 
Christmas God bless you, 

Your friend and well-wisher, 
Sara L. Stoner. 


* * 


THE SMALL SCHOOL AND THE 
STANDARDS PLAN 


A frequent reaction to the new Stand- 
ards Plan is this: All right for the big 
school but absolutely impossible for 
the small one! 

It would seem that those who say this 
have quite largely missed the essential 
purpose of the Standards Plan. The 
highest purpose of the plan is to secure 
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THE PRESIDENT GREETS US 


* 
u3 * 
* 
* 


* 
pr ee SS * 
5 Happy New Year! ig 
* * 
ig Stereotyped? Not unless you * 
* feel that way—which I do not. ¥ 
re It is like saying, “I love you,’ a * 
* phrase impossible to improve when * 
* yetelling the sweetest story ever * 
= told. ii 
I want all our church school * 
* workers, fagged perhaps with stren- * 
* vous Christmas doings, to be hap- * 
* pier thar ever in 1928. if 
- Tobeencouraged makesushappy. * 
* Therefore, I am going to tell you * 
* something. 
- The church schoolis the keystone * 
* of our religious structure; its work- * 
* ers.alone can holdit firm andstrong. * 
* As long as you persist with loyalty * 
* and devotion, equipped with the * 
* best preparation your circumstances * 
* will permit, the Church of Christ * 
* and God’s promised Kingdom will * 
* increasingly prevail. is 
= All this you have done. * 
be May God give you greater joy in * 
* larger achievement. * 
= Frank D. Adams. ie 
* Detroit, Michigan. - 
* * 
* * 
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real improvement along a definitely chosen 
line and within a definitely chosen time. 
No school is too small or too inadequately 
manned to find one place for improvement 
and to plan some way to advance along 
that one line. 

For example, take the matter of proper 
housing. The small school can not build 
over the church and provide separate 
class rooms with all the latest facilities. 
But that is no reason why the room it has 
can not be made clean and attractive in- 
stead of dingy and messy. Some good 
man in the parish would make two or 
three strong screens if he knew they were 
needed, and burlap and blackboard cloth 
for their covering are not beyond the 
means of even small groups. 

Or again: The small school of less than 
fifty members with only one room in 
which to meet, simply can not have de- 
partmental worship. But that is no 
reason why the opening service should be 
noisy and confused, or why every Sunday 
in the year the same old service from 
those dog-eared books should be read in 
the same old way. Suppose the su- 
perintendent invites a committee to talk 
over the matter of variety in the service. 
Some new ideas will emerge and improve- 
ment can be made. Suppose a Pupils’ 
Council is organized to bring order and the 


devotional spirit out of that unsatisfactory 
opening, with the result of a new interest 
and atmosphere.t’ These things will be 
advance steps and are entirely within 
the 1each of even the smallest school. 

It is just such things as these that 
the Standards Plan will accomplish if it 
is used as intended. There are several 
reasons why these obvious improvements 
are not made in our schools. One is that 
nobody has thought of it. ‘We always 
have done that way,” closes the mind to 
possible different and better ways. If 
the Standards Plan is read just for in- 
formation, according to the first sugges- 
tion for its use, the reader discovers some 
ways of doing things with which hé is not 
familiar, or some new emphasis that he 
has never felt. Another reason is that the 
worker feels overwhelmed by the many 
suggestions which he hears or reads, and 
because so many are beyond his reach, he 
just decides that there is nothing to be 
done. Or like the centipede who could 
not run any more after the frog asked him 
which leg went first, he sees so many 
things to do that he does not know where 
to begin. 

If we remember that the Standards 
Plan asks us to select one or two points 
for improvement, and to make plans to 
accomplish those within the year, for- 
getting for the time being all the rest, our 
energy is directed into a definite channel 
and we discover that we really can advance, 
after all. 

It is only after the choice of an im- 
provement plan and the work for its ful- 
fillment, that the scoring takes on any 
vital interest. The plan does not in any 
way contemplate the comparison of school 
with school, but rather the comparison of 
one school at the beginning of a year with 
itself at the end of that year. The score 
card has been written to include a large 
number of approved practises in church 
school work, for the information of workers, 
and to cover the possibilities of all kinds 
of schools. 

Use the Standards plan as an Improve- 
ment program, as it is intended, and it will 
prove useful even in the small school. Use 
it for information, and you will learn what 
is included in a modern church school. 
The scoring is the thing of least value, in the 


plan. 
* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Miss Janette Lampson, director of re- 
ligious education at the First Universalist 
Church in Cambridge, has been chosen by 
Boston University as its delegate to the 
National Student Volunteer Conference 
to be held in Detroit, Michigan. 

* * 

The Standards material will reach 

your school in January. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Arthur W. Peirce has been serious- 
ly ill for several weeks, but now is getting 
better. 


Rey. and Mrs. Milo G. Folsom of Maine 
were in Boston the week after Christmas 
to attend the funeral of Mrs. Folsom’s 
uncle, Mr. Edwin Chapin Burbank of 
Medford. 


Rey. Carl Hempel, Rev. John MacKin- 
non, Howard Dawes, Eleanor Bonner and 
Dorothy Tilden were at Universalist 
Headquarters Dec. 28, 29, in attendance 
upon the regular board meeting of the 
National Y. P. C. U. Arthur K. Litch- 
field of Connecticut and Emerson G. 
Walling of Minnesota were detained and 
unable to attend. 


Rev. Sheldon Shepard, D. D., of Los 
Angeles, has been conducting a series of 
special meetings in the Los Angeles 
church, At one of the meetings he had 
as a hearer the Rev. A. H. Engelhardt, of 
1088 Elm Ave., Long Beach, Calitf., 
leader of an independent religious move- 
ment. As a result of the meeting Dr. 
Shepard preached twice Dec. 11 at the 
launching of the First Universalist Church 
of Long Beach, Calif., which is now seek- 
ing a fellowship with the Universalist 
denomination. 


Rev. Samuel E. Franc of Manomet, 
Mass., after being for a year or more in 
the real estate business in Marlboro, Mass., 
has decided to return to the ministry. 
He was at Headquarters on Dec. 29, 
interviewing Dr. Lowe and Dr. Coons. 


Rey. Jennie Lois Ellis, Superintendent 
in Pennsylvania, called on her friends at 
Headquarters Dec. 27, as she was return- 
ing from her holiday recess in New England 
to her work in Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Wallace W. Rose, wife of Rev. 
W. W. Rose, pastor-elect at Lynn, Mass., 
is in the Strong Memorial Hospital, 
Rochester, N. Y., recovering from an 
operation for appendicitis. 


Rey. W. P. F. Ferguson, editor of the 
News Herald of Franklin, Pa., is slowly 
recovering from a very serious illness, at 
Keystone Heights, Fla. He is still con- 
fined to a hotel room. 


Rey. John Murray Atwood, D. D., dean 
of Canton Theological School, is listed as 
one of the associate editors of “The Sup- 
plementary Bible, an anthology of the 
greatest literature of the Christian era, 
reflecting the spirit of the Bible and re- 
stating its immortal truths.” 


Mrs. Frank Bowker, Mrs. Persis C. 
Shecd, Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt, Miss Ger- 
trude Whipple, Mrs. Jack Tweedy, Mrs. 
Marietta B. Wilkins, and Mrs. Harold 
Marshall, memkers of the Clara Barton 


and Interests 


Birthplace committee of the W. N. M.A., 
met in the Murray Trust Building, 174 
Newbury St., Dec. 30. 


Rev. W. G. Price of Columbus, Ohio, 
had a sermon published in the December 
issue of Psychology and another in the 
October issue of Opportunity. 


Massachusetts 


Brookline.—The fact that BeaconChurch 
has no pastor did not prevent the Sunday 
school from giving its regular Christmas 
party for twenty children from some of the 
poorest families in Boston, sent out by 
the Morgan Memorial. These parties, 
which have been given for the past fifteen 
years, are always very happy affairs for 
all concerned, and this one was no ex- 
ception. 

Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. On Sunday evening, Jan. 1, our 
minister installed as officers of the Y. P. 
C. U. for the next year: Kenneth Corlew, 
president; Margaret Smith, vice-president; 
Virginia Byam, secretary: Marion Smith, 
treasurer. The Junior Union members 
at Christmas time collected food and pur- 
chased meat and distributed enough to 
feed twenty-four persons for a week. 
They distributed also 460 articles of 
clothing, besides toys and twelve dolls. 
The annual parish meeting, following a 
box supper, will be held on Tuesday 
evering, Jan. 17. The Christmas pageant 
of the church school, the words for which 
were written by Miss Isabel Gregory, was 
presented on Friday, Dec. 28. Miss Ellen 
A. Stillings offers $60 to Near East Relief 
on condition that the church and church 
school raise a like amount. On Sunday 
evening, Dec. 18, a beautiful pageant was 
given in which the church organist and 
choir took part. The cast was organized 
by Mrs. Linda Darby. The parish trustees 
whose terms expire with the annual meet- 
ing on Jan. 17 are, William M. Sherwell, 
Howard D. Smith, and George W. Ran- 
dall. 

Quincy.—Rey. Edwin L. Noble, pas- 
tor. The church celebrated Christmas by 
giving a party to the Sunday school on 
Friday before. At this party every child 
received a present. One of the features 
was the contribution, by the pupils, of 
fruits and vegetables to be distributed 
among those who might not otherwise 
have them. The pastor and his wife re- 
ceived a generous purse of gold. On Sun- 
day morning the main feature was the 
reception of six new members—three 
young men and three young women. 
Almost all of the Y. P. C. U. have now 
joined the church. In the evening the 
pageant of “The Nativity’? was given. 
The scenes were made very beautiful by 
the use of costumes of great beauty and 
value which were kindly loaned. The new 


lighting system made it possible to throw 
every kind of light upon the actors and 
platform. At the opening a single star 
in the blue dome of the chancel was the 
only light. The colors from the stereop- 
ticon made the change from midnight 
through early dawn into broad daylight 
exceedingly effective. The pastor will 
begin on Jan. 8 a series of sermons upon 
the ‘Personality of Jesus.’”’ In Sunday 
school the men’s class will take up a similar 
study of the personality of Paul. Mr. 
Noble, president of the Old Colony Asso- 
ciation, has adopted the plan of writing a 
conference letter every two months. He 
writes the ministers for ary outstanding 
events happening in their churches and 
then edits these letters and sends out 
to all the churches ten copies of the re- 
sultant letter. This has proved to be of 
considerable interest and it is hoped will 
bring the churches of the conference more 
closely together. 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. In response to the pastor’s appeal 
for the Vermont flood sufferers, $150 in 
money and a large amount of clothing 
were sent from this parish to Rev. W. A. 
Kelley, our Universalist pastor in Barre, 
to use as he may elect. 

Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. The December Sundays wit- 
nessed over one hundred in the church 
school. On Dec. 11 there were 106. On 
Dec. 18 a committee of forty put on a 
thorough every-member canvass. The 
1928 budget calls for $9,000. The annual 
Christmas party was held on Thursday, 
Dec. 22. A white Christmas service pre- 
ceded the party. On Jan. 1 at 7.30 p.m. 
occurred our all-church candlelight ser- 
vice. 

New Bedford.—Rev. Percy T. Smith, 
pastor. At 5 p. m. Dec. 25 eleven mem- 
bers of the church school, assisted by Miss 
Swift and the vested choir, gave the 
play and pageant, “Why the Chimes 
Rang.’ Mrs. Crowell’s class of girls is 
now known as the Huntley Class, named in 
honor of Dr. G. E. Huntley, president of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
Mr. Hollis Davis is the new parish clerk. 

Malden.—Rev. C. J. Cowing, pastor. 
At 5 p. m. Dec. 18 a beautiful drama- 
pageant was put on by the church school. 
Miss Mary Walker was chairman, assisted 
by Mrs. Evangeline Baker and Miss Elsie 
McPhee. The annual offering for Near 
East Relief was taken at this time. The 
community evening services began on 
Jan. 1. This was Masonic night. The 
address was given by the Grand Master 
of Masons of Massachusetts, Frank L. 
Simpson. Tle Universalist Associates 
sponsor these evening services. The Eme- 
line Winship Sprague class has recently 
practically renewed the parlor of the 
church. New tapestries appear, the piano 
has been repaired and tuned, candlesticks 
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are over the fireplace, a new clock is on 
the wall, chairs have received new cush- 
ions, table runners and sofa pillows are 
seen, and on the bookcase is the portrait 
of Mrs. Sprague. 

Medford.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, pas- 
tor. The December meeting of the Law- 
rence Men’s Club was held on Thursday 
evening, Dec. 22. John R. Pember of the 
staff of the Boston Sunday Herald gave an 
illustrated talk on ‘Sunny Alberta.”’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Pember lived for several years 
on a farm in this far-off Canadian province. 
Two new members were admitted to the 
club at this meeting, five having been re- 
ceived the month before. All five of these 
were obtained by the minister. Through 
December and part of January, Mr. Vos- 
sema is preaching a series of sermons on 
the “Great Principles of Our Faith.” 
Twelve new members were admitted to 
the Y. P. C. U. recently. The officers of 
the Union are: Frank Drew, president; 
Ada Cowin, vice-president; Elsie Coombs, 
secretary; Dana Lincoln, tresaurer. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. On Jan. 11 will 
be held the third annual get-together of the 
First Church family, with supper at 7 
p.m. Our church will observe Laymen’s 
Sunday on Jan. 29, when laymen will 
hcve charge of the entire service. Our 
church school is big brother to the little 
brother school in Canaan, Maine. The 
little brother is but five months old, and 
has more than forty members. Dr. Leigh- 
ton, when aminister in Skowhegan, Maine, 
back in 1897 and 1898, used to hold ser- 
vices in this Canaan church. 

Southbridge.—Rev. H. W. Haynes, 
pastor. The minister has introduced a 
new order of worship for Sunday morning. 
The Y. P. C. U. misses its secretary, Miss 
Ruth Foster, who has accepted a secre- 
tarial position with the Boston Herald, and 
is living in Boston. Miss Gwendolyn 
Monroe has been chosen secretary in Miss 
Foster’s place. Mrs. Haynes has 2 mid- 
week Bible class. There were fifteen 
present on the first evening. Mr. Haynes 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Social Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
Mrs. Haynes was one of the speakers at 
the public meeting of the W. U. M. A. 
in Fitchburg on Dec. 8 and on Tuesday of 
the same week our minister was the speaker 
at thelocal Rotary Club. At the December 
meeting of the Men’s Club thirty-two men 
sat down to the supper. After supper 
Mr. C. C. Allen gave an instructive talk 
on Light and Lenses. 


New Hampshire 


Nashua.—Rev. W. A. Cate, pastor. 
This church was represented at the Hart- 
ford Conventions by the minister, Mrs. 
Lyons and Mr. Rideout, the official dele- 
gates, and five others. Miss Nelson repre- 
sented the Sunday school at the sessions 
of the General Sunday School Association. 
On Sunday, Dec. 11, Dr. Huntley made 
an official visit to the church school. At 


the morning service, he and Mr. Cate 
spoke about the “By-Products of the 
Hartford Conventions.” In the evening 
Dr. Huntley spoke on the Near East work 
to the Y. P.C. U. The Thursday follow- 
ing, the 15th, a free parish social was held 
with an entertainment ard the reports 
from the official delegates to the General 
and Sunday School Conventions. The 
minister preached the sermon at the union 
Thanksgiving service in the Methodist 
church this year. The Cradle Roll Parents’ 
Club held a Hallowe’en Party on Oct. 20, 
and on Nov. 18 they staged a minstrel 
show, which packed the vestry to the 
doors. The church school and the Y. P. 
C. U. also held Hallowe’en parties Oct. 28. 
The Ladies’ Howard Circle held their 
annual Christmas sale and supper on Nov. 
16, which was a great success. Christmas 
activities opened with the white gift 
service at the church school session on 
Dec. 18. The annual Christmas parties 
for the church school were held Dec. 21. 
Sunday, Dec. 25, at the morning service, 
the minister read a Christmas story and 
there were selections by the choir. In the 
evening a Christmas concert was given in 
the church by the church school, assisted 
by the choir and an orchestra. The an- 
nual meeting of the society will be held 
Jan. 16. 
Ohio 

Columbus.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
The event of the fall activities was the 
annual fair. Net profits were $250, an 
increase of $10 over last year. All the 
societies participated with the Clara 
Barton Guild leading in amount earned. 
The W. M. A. held a bazaar later, as also 
did the Guild. Our church has been 
taking a leading part in community 
affairs, especially in the community sur- 
vey. The survey covered one tenth of the 
city and revealed twenty Universalists 
whose presence in town we were not aware 
of. Weare hoping a complete survey will 
be made of the city. : 


Pennsylvania 


Bradford.—Rev. Roderick J. Mooney, 
D. D., pastor. At our last communion 
service we received into our church one 
person. In the face of a seriously cold 
day our Christmas services were well at- 
tended. Just before Christmas Dr. and 
Mrs. Mooney and Mrs. E. C. Emery 
visited the Bradford hospital and called 
upon each of the sixty-six patients there. 
They also visited the homes of twenty-six 
children shut-in with measles. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Reyv. Fred C. 
Leining, pastor. Mr. Leining has been 
preaching a series of sermons on “What are 
you getting out of life?”—‘“‘A Mere Cog 
in the Wheel or More,” ‘Overcoming 
Annoyances and Limitations,” ‘“Magnify- 
ing the Blessings,’ ‘Self-Control,’ and 
“Reserve Power Ready for Use.”? On two 
of the Sundays the Patuxet Chapter of 


De Molay and the G. A. R. with the Sons 
of Veterans and affiliated organizations 
were special guests. The Thanksgiving 
offering provided for four dinners to poor 
families and a contribution for Vermont 
relief. The Christmas bazaar, with Mrs. 
S. S. Lapham as general chairman, on 
Dec. 8 and 9, gave a profit of $720. The 
Men’s Club led in profits through a variety 
store, netting $140. Every organization 
of the parish had a department in the 
bazaar. The Y. P. C. U. presented a one- 
act comedy, “Moving Day,” and a five- 
person minstrel act. The Panadelphics, 
the young men’s class, is again repre- 
sented by a fast basket-ball team in the 
Y. M. C. A. Church League. The or- 
ganization won the championship last 
year. On Christmas eve, the young people 
serenaded with Christmas carols the homes 
of several parishioners. By special request, 
the quartet with Miss Doris Guy, cellist, 
repeated the Christmas musical program on 
Jan. 1. The church school at the Christ- 
mas evening service presented ‘“The Pag- 
eant of Nativity.” The offering in food, 
closes, and toys went to the Providence 
Family Welfare Society. Four dinners 
were given to poor families. An offering 
of over $50 will be given to Near East 
Relief. Mr. Leining for three weeks was 
affiicted with an attack of bronchitis. 
Rev. Hugh Penney of the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church supplied the pulpit 
on Dec. 18. At the Christmas party of the 
church school, the Ladies’ Sewing Society 
gave $25 to the minister as a Christmas 
remembrance. 


Harrisville—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. For five Sundays, commencing 
the last Sunday in November our pastor 
preached a series of sermons and the other 
parts of the program were arranged with 
the thought of creating well in advance 
the real Christmas spirit. Sunday, Dec. 
18, the Sunday school gave its Christmas 
concert at the close of the morning service, 
and at 4 ¢. m. an organ vesper service was 
held wher the pastor gave the “The Life 
of Christ in Song, Picture and Story,’’ 
the choir and Mrs. W. A. Pickering and 
Frank Lowe assisting as soloists. The 
Sunday school Christmas party was held 
Friday evening, Dec. 23, when the operet- 
ta, “The Awakening of Christmas,’”’ was 
given. A pleasant feature of the party was 
the presentation to the superintendent, 
Miss Gladys B. Pickering, of a fitted 
week-end case by the Sunday school and 
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friends, and to the treasurer, Mrs. Earle 
B. Robinson, of a writing portfolio from 
the school. Mrs. H. Joseph Hyatt, a for- 
mer superintendent who was injured 
badly one year ago, sent a nice letter to the 
Sunday school and presented each mem- 
ber with an appropriate gift. The pastor 
received checks from the Ladies’ Aid 
and the Sunday school, a gold piece from 
the Up and Coming Club and a money 
purse from the Onward and Upward Class 
of the Sunday school, of which he is the 
teacher. Christmas Sunday, Russell Sweet 
Knibb, the year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cyril W. Knibb, was christened. In the 
congregation to witness the ceremony were 
Mrs. Mary E. Sweet, the great-grandmoth- 
er of the child, her son, Mr. Irving H. 
Sweet, our parish treasurer, and his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Knibb, and her husband, who 
stood sponsers for the child—four genera- 
tions of the family. Dec. 5 and 6 the 
Harrisville Glee Club gave to two large 
audiences the musical composition “‘Stabat 
Mater.’’ 


* * 


STILL LOST! 


Five of the Japan Mission picture al- 
bums, recently reported in the Leader as 
lost, have been returned. One is still 
missing. If you have any information 
about it please write to Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., Secretary, 176 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1927 
Previously reported ............. 1,467 
Quincy, Mass... -\-10 sae bea 6 
Total ss.s. 6 sci-2 SS ne oi eke 1,473 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 706. Harrisville, 


Rel viee Lotal 707 
* * 
DEATH OF REV. MARGARET A. 
BRENNAN 


Rev. Margaret A. Brennan died Dec. 
5, 1927, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Woolton at Branchport, N. Y. 
Miss Brennan was born in London, Eng- 
land, and last September celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday. Her ministry of more 
than fifty years was begun in the Baptist 
Church, but her liberal views soon car- 
ried her into the Universalist Church. 
Her first parish in our denomination was 
in Muncie, Indiana. Subsequently she 
served several parishes in New York 
state, among them being the parish at 
Branchport, N. Y. 

She was in England during the World 
War, and while doing war work she sud- 
denly became totally blind and remained 
so until ber death. About three years ago 
she returned to America to spend her last 
days under the loving care of friends of 
her old Branchport parish. She was a 
woman of very strong character with a 
keen intellect, broad culture and a wonder- 
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ful memory, a student to the very end. 
She was an eloquent pulpit speaker, 
author of anumber of poems of much merit, 
and through her whole life a true and de- 
voted servant of the Lord. 

The funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. De Witt C. Reilly of Branchport, 
and the burial was at that place. 

* * 


LOST AND FOUND 


At the Hartford General Convention 
some one lost a pair of tortoise shell rim 
spectacles in a leatherette container made 
in Providence. Owner please write to 
James S. Stevens, 36 Pearl St., Hartford, 
Conn. 

* * 


REV. GALUSHA ALLEN KING 


Rev. Galusha Allen King died in the 
Nassau Hospital, Mineola, New York, on 
Dec. 21, at the age of sixty-seven. Gradu- 
ated from Canton Theological School in 
1897, Mr. King held pastorates in Lines- 
ville, Pa., Morris, N. Y., Markesan, Wis., 
and Wichita, Kansas, where he remained 
for twenty years, building an institution 
for human welfare that was taken over by 
the city and is now run by the Y. M.C.A. 
While pastor in Wichita he was State Su- 
perintendent of Kansas and the Southwest. 
More recently he was the pastor at Bemus 
Point, N. Y., until he retired four years ago. 
Since then he has lived in Floral Park, 
Long Island, where he built his house with 
his own hands, having been a master car- 
penter before becoming a minister of the 
Carpenter’s Son. 

Mr. King was a thirty-second degree 
Scottish Rite Mason, an Odd Fellow and 
a member of the Royal Arcanum. 

The funeral was held on Friday after- 
noon, Dec. 28, in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Floral Park, Rev. Thomas 
Edward Potterton, D. D., officiating, as- 
sisted by the Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, Rey. Edgar S. Jackson, who gave the 
prayer. The committal service at the 
Quaker Cemetery, Westbury, Long Island, 
was conducted by the Floral Park Masonic 
Lodge. 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of license as ordained clergymen granted 
to Rev. Bruce Swift (Unitarian), Buffalo, and Rev. 
Alfred E. von Stili (Unitarian), Jamestown. 

Rev. George F. Magraw transferred to Maine. 


George F. Bowers, Secretary. 
28 


FORD HALL FORUM 


The Ford Hall Forum meets Sunday nights at 
Ford Hall, corner of Bowdoin St. and Ashburton 
Place, Boston, at 7.30 o’clock. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York spoke on Jan. 1. Other speakers for 
January and February are as follows: Jan. 8, V. F. 
Calverton, “The Bankruptcy of Marriage,” and 
Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams, ‘“‘Companionate Mar- 
riage Not the Solution.” Jan. 15, Charles P. Taft, 
2d, “Crime and Its Treatment.” Jan. 22, Dr. Lewis 
Brown, ‘‘That Man Heine; the Ordeal of Changing 
One’s Religion.”” Jan. 29, Miss Irma Kraft, ‘““New 
Viewpoints in Drama,’ and Mrs. Mary Austin, 
“New Movements in Poetry.” February 5, Everett 
Dean Martin, “The Fictions Which We Invent 
about Ourselves.’’ Feb. 12, James Weldon Johnson, 
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author of ‘“‘God’s Trombones.” Feb. 19, Rabbi 
Louis Mann of Chicago, Topic to be announced. 
Feb. 26, Prof. Daniel H. Kulp, ‘‘Propaganda and 
the Educational Myth.” 
ae 
LEADERS WANTED 


Leaders of the Sept. 17, Sept. 24 and Nov. 26 issues 
are wanted at this office. 
* * 
ANOTHER RETREAT 


All Universalist ministers interested in the for- 
mation of a second “Retreat,’”’ or conference similar 
to the one held annually at the Wayside Inn, are 
invited to meet with the editor of the Leader at 
174 Newbury St., Monday, Jan. 9. Buffet luncheon 
at 12. Meeting at 1. 

ak 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 

Jan. 3-6: Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph. D., Church 
of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 10-13: Rev. Henry Hallam Tweedy, D. D., 
Yale University. 

Jan. 17: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

Jan. 18-20: Rev. Lawrence Clare, Church of the 
Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Jan, 24-27: Rev. Alexander MacColl, D. D., 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 3: Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York. 

Feb. 7-10: Rev. Charles R. Keubler, D. D., First 
Presbyterian Church, Hackensack, N. J. 

Feb. 14-17: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York. 

Feb. 21, 23, 24: Rev. Trevor H. Davies, Timothy 
Eaton Memorial Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Mar. 6-8: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Mar. 9: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Cambridge. 

Mar. 13-16: Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, D. D., Bethel 
Evangelical Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Mar. 20-23: Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
Church of Our Father, Washington, D. C. 

March, 27: 29, 30: Rev. Thomas H.Billings, First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

March 28: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian church, Worcester, Mass. 

April 2-6: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 

April 10-138: Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
Parkside Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 17: Pres. Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College. 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ley College. 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London. 


Married 


Gary-Nutting.—In North Orange, Mass., Dec. 
18, by Rev. C. F. McIntire, Herbert Gary of Athol, 
Mass., and Myra Nutting of Milford, N. H. 


EASTER in JERUSALEM 


With our Church Travel Club 
Sailing February 21st---S. S. “Mauretania” 
Pleasure and Study Tours to Europe 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 West 49th Street, Box R, New York, N. Y. 


TORREY 'S ORIGINA bg ste 
Gist The Lesson as 


FOR 192 International S. S. Lesson text 

in Full. Exposition. Seed Q Rie®: 
—— Thoughts. Teaching Helps. 
Accepted Dates and Places. Golden Texts. Prayer - 
Meeting Tonics. Changes in Revised Version Shown. “= 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York; 851 Cass St., Chicago 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Alfred M.. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston | 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of a BIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 
Massachusetts Bible Society 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston, 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams 
Reprinted from the New York World 
60 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
‘Four Years) 

College Preparatory Intensive Course 
‘For High School Graduates One Year 
Junior College 
Two Years 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 
For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {s an endowed boarding schoo? 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoéi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratortes, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very ree 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ez- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il). 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 

Brown was giving his final bachelor 
party, and all was going well until a mar- 
ried friend approached him and said: 

“Let me congratulate you, old man. J 
feel sure you will always look back on this 
day as the happiest in your life.” 

“Thanks,” replied Brown, ‘““but—er—it’s 
to-morrow that I’m getting married.” 

“Yes,” agreed his friend. “I know that.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 

* * 


McPherson: “Gie me two pennyworth 
0’ poi_on.”’ J 

Chemist: ‘‘We can’t make up two 
pennyworth, sir. We can only make up 
six pennyworth.” 

McPherson (after deep thought): “Aw 
weel, I’ll na commit suicide.”—Table Talk 
(Melbourne). 

* * 
“WHERE 
IS HELL?” 
Intensely Interesting 
Not a Dull Moment In It! 
Thousands Attending—Why Not You? 
Free To All. 
—Ad in the Seatile Times. 
* * 

Mrs. Witsend (from stairway): “Wilbur, 
for mercy’s sake, turn off that radio! 
That woman has the awfulest voice I ever 
heard!”’ 

Wilbur: “Ha! Ha! This isn’t the radio, 
Ma. Thisis Mrs. Highpitch come to call!” 
—Life. 

* * 

Sunday School Teacher (giving moral 
lesson to class): “And what qualities 
should you ask God to give you as you 
grow up? ‘Truth, honesty, and what 
else?”’ 

Wise Child: ‘Sales resistance.” —Life. 

* * 

Women, according to statistics, spend 
more on their make-up than the Govern- 
ment spends on war-ships, and that prob- 
ably explains why you hardly ever see a 
fellow taking a war-ship out to dinner.— 
New York Evening Post. 

* * 
MARRIAGE IS A LIFE 
SENTENCE, BE CAREFUL 
SLAIN WOMAN WROTE 
— Headlines in Houston (Texas) Chronicle, 
* * 


“Mama, can I borrow father’s trousers- 
press?” 

“Whatever for?” 

“IT want to play Spanish Inquisition 
with Helen!”’—Passing Show (London). 

* * 

Sunshine returned to Los Angeles to- 
day, after a night of light rains, and will 
continue to-night and to-morrow.—Los 
Angeles Herald. 

* * 

Coach: ‘‘Win this game in a business- 
like manner to-day, men—there’s a scout 
from a big New York bond house in the 
stands.”’—Life. 


CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Religion Masonry 


Jan. 7, 1928 


An Interpretation 


By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 


“What is Religion? What is Masonry? 
What is the relation, if any, between them? Is 
Masonry a religion? If so, what religion is it? 
If Masonry is not a religion, what is its attitude 
toward Religion? That is to say, what is the 
Religion of Masonry, and how are we to inter- 
pret it?” 

“Such questions, and others of a sort similar, 
have been more discussed than almost any other 
questions connected -with the existence and study 
of Masonry. They are asked by friends and foes 
alike, often from different motives and with widely 
differing answers.” 

Dr. Newton answers these questions, and 


many others dealing with the faith, philosophy and friendship of Masonry, 
in this new book, the like of which is not to be found in Masonic literature. 
He has never wielded his golden pen more brilliantly, more sweetly, more 
tolerantly, than here. This incomparable poet-preacher-mystic of the 
Craft has written of the two great realities of life, the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man, with an eloquence and vision that will 
uplift and inspire Mason and non-Mason alike. 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth with gold lettering 


180 pages $1.60, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 


Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 


An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 
Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


